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PKEFACE. 



Although the title of this book has a dull, 
heavy sound, and seems better fitted for the 
heading of a sermon than of a railway-book, still 
the Authors have obstinately fixed upon it, be- 
cause it explains fully and concisely the object 
of the book. Many a pleasant garden is sur- 
rounded by a frowning, solemn-looking wall; 
and it is to be hoped, that when once the thresh- 
old of this volume is passed, the reader will find 
flowers of speech and well arranged plots, suffi- 
cient to reward him for his resolution. 
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CHAPTER T. 

It was only three o'clock, p.m., and yet Mr. "Wellesley 
Nicholls and his wife were about to dine. Such a 
flagrant transgression of the rules of fashionable or 
civilized society was the more remarkable because 
Mr. Wellesley Nicholls had often been heard — at dinner 
parties, fox instance — to express himself in very forcible 
tarms on the disgusting and tradesman-like custom of 
early dining. He had even gone so far as to perpetrate 
an aphorism on this most important subject. " T j ll 
me," he had said to his partner, whilst dancing a cpia- 
drille at Lady Shindy's ball — " Tell me when you dine, 
and I will tell you what you are." On another occa- 
sion he had been known to exclaim, " Better is a dry 
crust and gentility at sevdh, than baked mutton and 
vulgarity at two." His usual hour for eating was 
seven — the loyal gentleman's hour, as he called it, in 
contra-distinction to the Eoyal hour of eight. In a 
letter to a friend, on the " Moral and Social Condition 
of the "Working-classes of England," Mr. "Wellesley 

I! 
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Nicholls had written these words, — "When Royalty 
dines, gentility should sip its port, and the trader 
devour his tea." That simple word "devour" ex- 
plains, most admirably, the disgust and horror felt by 
Mr. Wellesley Nicholls for the custom of early dinners 
and tea-drinking. The only excuse that could be found 
for Mr. Wellesley Nicholls thus outraging the laws of 
polite life was that he was ashamed of what he was 
doing. The parlour blinds were carefully drawn down, 
and the page, Alphonse, had received orders to tell all 
visitors that his master and mistress were " out," tak- 
ing their customary drive in the park. 

Mr. Wellesley Nicholls was what the world calls a 
gentleman of education, which meant that in his youth 
he had been sent to expensive and fashionable schools. 
His favourite language was French — principally be- 
cause it was the only one he was acquainted with. He 
found this gift of the tongue of g - reat service to him. 
In society he seldom spoke a sentence without intro- 
ducing such words as " mon Dieu," or " aqaqant" or 
" ennuievx." His accent was not pure, but his courage 
was great. He also found his knowledge of great 
use to him whenever he wished, in the presence of the 
servants, to address any private and confidential re- 
marks to his wifj. 

On the present occasion, Mr. Wellesley Nicholls, 
owing to the presence of the page boy, Alphonse, who, 
in his white cotton gloves, stood at the side-board 
waiting at their three o'clock dinner, translated into 
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the French language the feelings he experienced on 
lifting up the cover before him, and finding only a 
fried sole, which he knew to he the usual family 
apology for cold meat. The fish was of a diminutive 
size, and reposed upon its snow-white cloth, brown as 
an ironmould. 

" Tieng /" he exclaimed, looking towards his wife; 
" sexdamong eunefrite sole ! Cest degoutang ! 11 est 
lieng heureux, ma chere, que je ne pas demangde per- 
sonne ici a diner avjourd'ui. Tu aurez due me dire 
cela ce matong." 

Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls, not being so expert a lin- 
guist as her husband, objected to argue the point in a 
foreign tongue ; so answering simply " Oui," she told 
the page that he might go down stairs, and that she 
would ring when he was wanted. Above all, he was 
to remember that they were out to everybody, and had 
gone for a drive in the park. 

The boy left, and she proceeded : — " As for telling 
yon, my dear, that we should only have a make-up 
dinner to-day, why, of course I thought you would re- 
collect we were going to the Chief Baron Dosey's to- 
night, and I never dreamt that you would be so 
foolish as to bring anybody home with you. Besides, 
surely cold meat ought to be good enough for us when 
we are by ourselves." 

"My dear Sara," answered Wellesley, "I'm not 
grumbling about the cold meat, only I can't be ex- 
pected to carry all these arrangements in iny head, and 
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you should have told me, my love ; for suppose I had 
brought any one home, now, how pretty it would have 
looked!" 

" As for that," returned Sara, " we might have said 
it was lunch. But I should have had to take all my 
hair out, and a pretty figure I should have looked by 
the time we got to the Chief Baron's. I never knew 
any one so thoughtless as you, Wellesley, dear." 

Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls had the misfortune to be 
what is called a showy woman — that is to say, she was 
tall andstoutish, of a dark complexion, and had a well- 
rounded shoulder, which her husband loved at evening 
parties to behold in contrast with a black velvet dress ; 
and, moreover, she was unlucky enough to be blessed 
with a remaikably fine head of black hair ; so that, for 
the satisfaction of allowing her friends to see her ring- 
lets twisting nearly down to her waist, she passed the 
better part of her existence in curl-papers ; in which, in- 
deed, she would have fainted to have been discovered. 

This fine head of hair, and that well-rounded shoulder, 
had — now nearly ten years ago — won the heart of 
Mr. Wellesley Nicholls, a young- barrister, with an 
allowance — till his profession enabled him to dispense 
with it— of 500Z. a year from his father, Sir Giles 
Nicholls, who held a lucrative government situation at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and had been knighted owing 
to the lucky accidenf of his having, as mayor of that 
town, been called upon to present some " humble and 
loyal address " to the King at some particular period. 
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As the only son and heir of the knight, Mr. Welles- 
ley Nicholls thought it his duty to uphold the dignity 
of the family in as noble and fashionable a manner as 
he could ; and, though his friendly briefs and motions- 
of-course only enabled him to defray his clerk's wages 
and rent of chambers, yet, the showy charms of his 
wife, and the paternal title, had induced him to keep 
up an establishment, and launch out into parties, in a 
style that had long ago made his friends set him down 
as a man of at least treble as much as his income really 
was. 

Indeed, the main object of Mr. Wellesley Nicholl's 
life was to be considered, by what he called " the 
world," as a much richer, nobler, and worthier man 
than he had any pretensions to be. His whole life was 
one round of schemes and tricks to gain the applause 
of " the world." He furnished his house, not for him- 
self, but for "the world"; he kept servants for "the 
world " ; he clothed himself, his wife, and children, 
for " the world." He gave champagne parties for the 
praise of "the world"; and stinted himself, when at 
home, in fear of it. He had married his showy wife 
to gain the admiration of "the world," and had cut 
her humble relations through the dread of its sneers. 
He was publicly generous and charitable, while secretly, 
he was mean, false, and unjust. He was ever trying 
to plate truth with appearances. In a word, he lived 
tmd lied for " the world," and " the world " returned it 
by laughing at him for his pains. 
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To-day, Mr. Wellesley Nicholls had drawn down the 
Winds for fear that " the world " might come and look 
in at the windows, to inquire what he was eating 1 for 
dinner. 

While they were still busy with their solitary fried 
sole, they were alarmed by a double knock at the door. 

" There, now ! Who. can that be ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Wellesley Nicholls. "But it is always the case: if 
you happen to have a dinner you're at all ashamed of, 
half a dozen people are sure to call. Try if you can 
see who it is, Wellesley." 

Mr. Nicholls, accordingly, advanced to the window, 
and, pulling the blind cautiously aside, endeavoured to 
command a complete view of the d or-step, but in vain ; 
while Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls, /.hen she heard the 
page coming up, opened the pari i:r door a little way, 
as gently as she could, and said in a whisper, " Hush — 
sh— sh! Mind, Parker, we're gone out for a drive in 
the Park ;" and then, closing it, she stood listening at 
it, begging her husband, for goodness sake, not to make 
any noise. 

All that Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls was able to catch, 
however, was the sound of the door closing, and of 
footsteps ascending the stairs, until, at length, she 
plainly heard them treading- overhead. 

" Why, I declare, if he hasn't shown them up into 
the drawing-room!" then cried the horror-stricken 
Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls. "That boy must be half 
foolish! I thought we should never be able to keep 
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him long. You must go up, my clear. I wouldn't be 
seen in these papers for I don't know what," she added, 
with' a sly glance at the looking-glass. 

" It 's impossible, Sara ; I really can't go up, smelling 
of fish and porter, as I must. It 's impossible ; I really 
can't." 

Mr. Wellesley Nicholls had a supreme contempt for 
beer, and when conversing with bis friends, he always 
spoke most slightingly of those who drank and pro- 
fessed to like the vulgar liquid. But at home his whole 
nature seemed to alter, and it was usual to see a jug 
of porter standing on the sideboard at lunch and din- 
ner time. With only 500/. a year, and a reputation 
for wealth to keep up, ports and sherries were too ex- 
pensive for every-day use. 

At this juncture, the page Parker entered. 

" I thought j'oar mistress told you we ftad gone 
out for a drive in the Park : why can't you mind v.- hat 
is told you?" began Mr. Wellesley JN'icholls. 

" I told the gentleman so, sir," answered the boy ; 
"but" he said he would step in, and wait till you cam 3 
back, sir." 

" Did he give you any card ? " asked Mrs. Wel- 
lesley Nicholls. 

" No, ma'am. He said the name wasn't of any con- 
sequence," returned the boy. 

" What kind of a looking gentleman is he ? " in- 
quired Mr. Wellesley Nicholls. 

u He aiut exactly a gentleman, sir," replied the page ; 
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" he 's a countrified, farmer-looking person, in top- 
boots, if you please, sir. He asked to see missus, sir." 

" Est-ce que vous connaissez quelqiCun comme celui- 
Id?" asked Mr. Wellesley Nicholls of Mrs. W. N. 

" That will do, Parker; you can go," said Mrs. Wel- 
lesley Nicholls, avoiding a reply in French. And when 
Parker had gone, she added, in a low voice, " TL3 
only person I can imagine it to be is the butcher, my 
dear." 

"The butcher?" echoed Mr. Wellesley Nicholls. 
" Impossible, my dear ! He could never have the im- 
pudence to come with a double knock to my door." 
And, remembering that his father was a knight, he 
jerked his head back with becoming dignity. 

" There 's no accounting for the airs that tradesmen 
give themselves, now-a-days," returned Mrs. Wel- 
lesley Nicholls. " He 's been after his money two 
or three times before, and behaved very insolently > 
only I didn't like to annoy you, my dear, by telling 
you of it at the time." 

" Ah ! but you should, my love ! " peevishly re- 
plied Mr. Wellesley Nicholls, " you should. You for- 
get I 've my pecuniary arrangements to make, and 
you see the difficulties you get me into, now, by keep- 
ing the applications of these people from me. For I 
don't like, my dear, to overdraw my account at the 
banker's, and I 'm sure my balance there at present 
is not large enougn to pay him. You must go up 
yourself, Sara, and get him to wait until tlit next 
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quarter comes round. For I know if I go I shall get 
knocking- the fellow down, and it's better to avoid such 
scenes before the servants." 

Mr. Wellesley Nicholls usually preferred letting 
his wife see the tradespeople when they called for 
their bills, and it was inconvenient to pay them. If 
anybody had told him that it was cowardly to thrust 
this unpleasant office upon a woman, and to allow her 
to run the risk of being insulted or threatened by the 
enraged creditors, he would have simply answered, 
that his one reason for avoiding their interview was 
because his temper was hasty and frequently carried 
him away, and that he could brook no opposition. Yet 
it was very strange that be had been frequently grossly 
insulted by colossal cab drivers, and had never found 
his " temper," as he called it, obtain so completely 
master over his prudence, as to compel him to attempt 
the castigation of the offender. Another of his ex- 
cuses was that he could not endure the society of 
traders, although whenever his quarterly remittances 
from Newcastle enabled him to settle the small accounts 
owing in the neighbourhood, he took especial pleasure 
|n personally reviewing the different claimants, and 
handing them over their cheques. 

Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls prepared to comply with 
her husband's request, by arranging her cap in the 
glass, and then went up-stairs, planning to herself what 
excuse she could make. 

When she entered the room her annoyance was in 
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no way relieved on finding that the supposed butcher 
was none other than her only brother, Farmer Reu- 
oen Marsh, of Farnham, Surrey. 

Not that she had any dislike to her brother : indeed, 
it would have been strange if she had ; for it was he 
who had supported her after her father's death, and 
who had cheerfully shared wth her the few comforts 
of his borne at a time when, owing to the embarrassed 
state of the family affairs, Reuben had found it difficult 
to keep the farm in his hands. But his manners and 
habits were so much at variance with those of the 
circle in which his sister now moved, that she and her 
husband were in constant dread lest it should be known 
that the fashionable Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls 
were in any way akin to the unpolished Reuben Marsh. 

" What, Reuben ! is it you, dear 1 Oh, I am so 
glnd to see you," she cried, running up to him. " Well, 
this is an unexpected pleasure, to be sure," and she 
kissed him in a manner that showed that she no longer 
relished the rustic perfume of the farm-yard that hung" 
about bis clothes. 

" Ah ! I knew my plump sister Sally would be 
glad to see a body again — I knew you would, girl,'' 
ansvved Reuben, returning his sister's embrace with 
such hearty warmth, that the little lace cap she had 
pinned on to the back of her head fell on the carpet, 
" Why, you are twice as buxom, Sally, as when I 
last saw you, at the time I was up in London for the 
cattle show — now five year ago it be. Well, I thought, 
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I'd take you by surprise, girl. But that boy of yours 
all over buttons, as if you had fastened his jacket on 
with brass-headed nails like, said you had g-one for a 
drive in the Park, and you were at home, after all. 
"Why, what a lying young rogue he be, to be sure." 

" He didn't know you, Reuben, and we are out to 
all visitors to-day," answered Mrs. Nicholls. 

" What ! out, when you were at home, Sally ? " ex 
claimed her brother. 

"No, but you don't understand these things, 
Reuben," she replied. " It 's the fashion, when you 
don't want to see any of your friends, to say that 
you are out. They know what one means." 

" Then, if your friends know you are deceiving 
them, gal, what a fool you must be not to tell the 
truth. And pretty friends they must be, too, that 
you don't care to see. Ah, Sally, Sally, when you 
were at Farnham, you had always a bite and a sup for 
your friends, instead of an untruth to turn them 
from the door with." 

"Yes, but, Reuben, suppose you're not dressed to 
receive company," she continued. 

" Why, then, dang it!" answered Reuben, "can't 
you ask the folk to sit down whilst you go and clean 
yourself, as you have done, gal, many a time and oft 
before now ? " 

" Yes, but in London, Reuben," she added, " we 
can't do as you can in the country. You see one's 
friends judge so from appearances here " 
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'' 'Pearances ! Yes, I know, you mean the look of 
the thing- like," returned Reuben. " Now, I '11 tell 
you what it is, Sally. T' other day I went to Farmer 
Griffiths — him as bought our black cow the year afore 
you left us j well, I saw on the table in their best 
parlour, you know, a beautiful orange — quite - a pictur' 
it was, with such a beautiful gold coat of his own, 
surely. The old gentleman saw me looking at it, and 
says he, ' Will you have an orange, Reuben ? ' ' Thank 
you,' says I, 'I don't know as I won't, if I been't a 
robbing on you.' So I takes it up, and when I comes 
to try it, dang'd if I didn't nearly break a tooth. 
You'll laugh like the old gentleman did, when I tell 
you, for, bless you, it warn't nothing but stone ! So, 
that's what comes, you see, of trusting to 'pearances. 
Now listen to me, Sally : if you go choosing your 
friends by the fine looks of the cloth of their coats, 
they '11 serve you as the orange did thy brother 
Reuben ; for, when you come to try them, you'll find 
them nothing but stone, after all. So look about you, 
gal! look about you." 

" Yes, yes, I understand," answered Mrs. Wellesley 
Nicholls, growing- fidgetty at her brother's lengthened 
visit, and fearing every minute that he would be ask- 
ing to see her husband. "Well, now, dear Reuben, 
that you are here, I hope you have come to stop. 
Wellesley would so like to see you when he comes 
Iiome." 

"Oh, then, he's out too, eh?" replied Reuben, 
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u Ah, I know what you mean, now. It's the fashion, 
as you said, when you don't want to see your friends, 
to say you're out. I am getting- quite a London man, 
you see, Sally." 

" Why, what a strange person you have grown, 
Reuben," remarked Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls. " You 
mill take every thing wrongly. Now, do let me order 
something for you, if it's only a glass of wine and a 
biscuit." 

" No, thank you, Sally girl," returned Reuben. 
tl You see I passed my word to dine at the Black Ram 
with neighbour Williams, as stood godfather, you 
know, to my little Tommy. And, to tell you the truth, 
I should not be much at my ease here, for I be quite 
afraid to move for the crockery and things." 

"Oh, you needn't be frightened of that, Reuben/' 
answered Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls, " for we don't take 
our meals in this room." 

<v ' Ah, then you be frightened to use it yourself, eh ? " 
returned Reuben. " Well, Sally, it be plaguy fine, 
gal, certainly. They say a body had better not spile 
the ship for a hap'orth of tar ; but I am afraid, 
lass, you are a-spiling her here with too much on't. 
And look you, Sally," he continued, lifting up the 
brown holland covering to the ottoman on which he 
was seated, " where is the use of these grand satin 
covers, if you are obliged to hide them under theso 
here pinafores, eh?" 

" You see they are too good for every-day use, 
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Reuben," answered Mrs. Wellesley Nicliolls^ ts and so 
we keep them covered up ; that is what is called a 
housewife's prudence." 

" Well, but it seems a queer kind of p udence," he 
returned, " to have two covers to do the work of one. 
T always thought that was what folks meant by ex- 
travagance." 

" Yes, but don't you see, Reuben," she continued, 
" the one is for every-day use, as I said before, and 
the other for grand occasions — when our friends come." 

" Then London folks must be very generous people," 
replied her brother, " to put themselves to so much 
expense for their friends. Why, they told me London 
were a wicked place, but I find it be quite another sort 
of a thing. Yes, I am sure on it, now ; because before 
you came up, Sally, I were looking at this book here 
about the Orphans' Asylum, and I see you have given 
the poor babes five guineas for these four j-ears past ; 
but you spell your name without ere an ' h ' now, 
Sally ; what is that for ? Your name aint Sara, girl." 

" Oh, that's only one of Wellesley's fancies," she 
answered, smiling, whilst inwardly she writhed under 
her brother's rude sarcasms. " But you surely are 
not going* to find fault with my subscribing to the 
Orphans' Asylum." 

" No, Sally, gal, I am very glad to see you do it, and 
find that after you have done so much here for thy 
friends, you have got something left for the poor father- 
less things ; though it strikes me I should have loved 
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you better, gal, if among all your charity you bad 
offered to help a body with even a pound or two 
towards poor father's debts. I've had a hard time on 
it, Salty, to pay them all ; but, though I would not 
have taken your husband's money, yet I should have 
blessed both of you for doing all you could for the 
honour of the poor old man when he were dead and 
gone. It were a deuce of a struggle, Sally, but I 
ha' got through it all now, thank goodness, and paid 
the last three-and-twenty pounds two years come 
Michaelmas ; so that you needn't be ashamed of your 
relations now, Sally, you needn't." 

" Well, but Reuben," she said, kiting him, " I am 
sure I was never ashamed of mv relations. But calm 
yourself, and don't talk so oud, there's a good 
brother, for I know you wouldn't like the servants 
to hear all about dear father's difficulties." 

"No, sister Sally, not for the poor old man's sake, I 
wouldn't. Now, listen to me, dear," he continued, 
taking her hand; "maybe, I've been rough and 
hard with you, but I was angered, gal. When you 
lived with I and Molly, at Farnham, you were a 
different lass. Then you spoke as you thought, and you 
loved .thy brother as much as he loved you, and you 
were proud on him for all that he had battled through, 
and used to tell my Molly there weren't a squire 
round to be put beside him. And when Counsellor 
Nicholls asked me to gie y T ou to him, though I felt 
loth to part with you, Sally, girl, yet I thought you 
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loved one another ; and as he had twice the means 
that I had to make you happy, I gave you a v.- ay to 
him, and that's now near upon ten years ago. And 
since then I've seen you three times, and each of them 
were of my own seeking- ; and thy husband but once, 
and thy little ones ne'er a once at all." 

" Yes, but, dear Reuben," she answered, with down- 
cast eyes, not liking to look him in the face, " you 
know when you called you would never stay till they 
could be brought down to you." 

" No, Sally, girl, I never were at my ease in your 
house yet," he added, " for you always put your 
brother in a grand gilt, cold room, by himself, and 
you were a quarter of an hour before you came to 
him, and then you seemed so stuck-up like, that I 
were almost freezed when I kissed you ; and though 
my Molly always sent you the fattest of the turkeys, 
and good things at Christmas-tide, yet your letters 
were only full of thanks, and never said a word about 
coming to see a body." 

" Yes ; but you forget, Reuben," she interrupted, 
whilst a tear trickled down her cheeks, "my husband 'a 
business always keeps him in London." 

" Well, Sally, girl," he continued, kissing her, " I'm 
glad to hear it; I feared it were otherwise. But 
even now, when I come to see you, you meet me 
with a lie on your door-step, and set me in a room 
with ruin written in gilt letters all about it, and 
covered over with a fine carpet that I be afeared to 
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put my hobnails upon; so that a body can't help 
thinking bow long - it will be before I see ^t with an 
auction bill on it, hanging 1 out of the window There, 
you needn't start, girl ; they are hard words to fling 
at you, but they are the truest and the kindest meant 
you have heard these ten years; for I know what 
five hundred pounds a year can do better than you 
can tell me, Sally, and I'm as sartain sure as if I 
seed the bills, that more than half these gewgaws are 
not paid for ; and that you are like the play-actors, 
dressed in a lot of finery that dou't belong to you." 

" Mr. Nicholls, Reuben, will attend to his own 
affairs," she answered, rising ; " and, perhaps, it would 
be better if other people followed his example." 

" Ah, I know what you mean," he continued ; " but 
I've reproached myself for not warning* you many a 
year before; for, depend on it, no good will come on 
it, gal. Ah! poor Sally, Sally, you've got a bitter 
winter to go through, and maybe that you'll be glad 
to come clown then to see your brother. There 
there ! come, give us your hand, gal, for Reuben, 
though he says it, be the best friend you've got in the 
world ; so don't let us part otherwise." 

Kissing her even more fondly and rudely than when 
he entered, he left the room ; whilst Mrs. Wellesley 
Kicholis haughtily rang the bell for the page to usher 
her brother out ; and then, sinking on a sofa, the storm 
that she had kept suppressed within her burst out, and 
she sobbed as though she sti'l had a heart to break. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Mr. Wellesley Nicholls — who, during' the pre- 
ceding' scene in the drawing-room, had been vainly 
endeavouring in the parlour to interest himself with 
the " morning paper/' while his whole attention was 
fixed upon the angry tone of the visitor's voice ever- 
head — felt considerably relieved when he heard the 
bell ring to announce the intruder's departure, and the 
street-door slam to in confirmation of it. 

Then Mr. Nicholls became excessively impatient to 
learn what arrangement his wife had come to with 
the supposed butcher; but, finding she did not come 
down, and not hearing her move about, he grew alarmed, 
and ran up-stairs to inquire into the matter. 

He was surprised to find his wife in tears ; and, 
taking her hand, said, in a tender voice, " Why, Sara, 
my love, what is the meaning of all this ? He cannot 
have been insulting you ? Why not have called me, 
eh?" 

" It was not the butcher,''' answered Mrs. Wellesley 
Nicholls, from beneath her handkerchief; "it was my 
brother Reuben, and he 's been going on in such a 
dreadful way at everything in the house. He said we 
were going to rack and ruin." 

" Your brother Reuben, was it ? And he said we 
were going to rack and ruin, did he ? " returned Mr, 
Wellesley Nicholls, between his teeth. "Verylik" a 
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brother, indeed. • And, even if we were, I should like 
to know what the deuce Mr. Reuben Marsh has got to 
do with it 1 " 

" And so I said to him ; and he went away in a 
passion," replied Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls. 

"Perhaps it would be better if he stopped in the 
country, along with his pigs. What does he want 
prying here?" inquired Mr. Wellesley Nicholls, indig- 
nantly. "If he knew anything of societ} r , he might 
have seen, from our never returning his visits, that we 
didn't wish to have anything to do with him." 

" He said you had always avoided him," continued 
the sobbing Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls. " He seems to 
be dreadfully altered of late. I declare he did nothing 
but find fault from the very moment he came in." 

" Of course, the boor did," continued Mr. Nicholls. 
" He 'd have been smooth-faced enough to me, though, 
I '11 be bound. I suppose you objected to let him spit 
in the bright stove, or he wanted to smoke his clay 
pipe up here — eh ? A low, beer-drinking, chaw-bacon 
farmer ! It 's no reason, because I made you my wife, 
that I should be obliged to marry the whole family. 
And he shall see that I won't, either; for I'll take 
good care that he never sets foot in my house again." 

No woman likes to hear her family abused, even 
though she may inwardly feel ashamed of her relations. 
Perhaps she looks upon the right to criticize them as 
being her own particular perquisite— something in- 
herited by right of consanguinity. 
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" You are forgetting- yourself, Wellesley ! *' ex- 
claimed Mrs. Nicholls, angrily, at the same time rising', 
and — for fear the servants should be listening — shut- 
ting the door which h*r husband had left ajar. " My 
brother Reuben may be plain-spoken; but he is not 
low, nor is he a chaw-bacon. And, even supposing he 
were, I do not think that it exactly becomes his sister's 
husband to publish it to all the servants. Besides, his 
greatest enemy could not say that he doesn't mean 
well." 

u Means well ! " exclaimed Mr. Wellesley Nicholls : 
" certainly, and so does your wild Indian savage when 

he — a — when he — a but no matter; we had better 

change the subject, my dear. Of course, your brother 
Reuben, having- been bred in the country, can know- 
nothing- of London life; and when he comes up here 
from his humble fireside, and sees a house elegantly 
furnished, I dare say it does strike him as extrava- 
gance. But you know as well as I do, my dear, that, 
from the position we hold in society, there is not a 
single article here that we could dispense with ; and 
that these looking-glasses, and ottomans, and tables, 
and china ornaments, and what not, are as necessary 
to us, in our station, as his ploughs, and carts, and 
horses, are to him." 

" Of course they are, Wellesley dear," answered 

Mrs. Nicholls. " And, besides, I should like to know 

, how Reuben can tell whether we can afford it or not." 

" Yes, my dear, it's the way of the fulgar world," 
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replied her husband, with a look of disgust. " People 
always will know more about your own affairs than 
you do yourself. Now, you are as well aware as I am, 
that our greatest, indeed, our only serious expense has 
been our furnishing ; and, thank goodness, we have got 
as elegant a house over our heads as any of our 
acquaintances; and, what is more, I am proud to say 
it is nearly all paid for. How we have done it, I can't 
imagine. It seems almost like a dream to me. But 
this I will say, Sara, my love; that, if it had not beefy 
for your excellent management and rigid economy, T 
don't suppose I should have been here at this moment. 
But the struggle is over, thank Heaven, and we have 
now only got to retrench, and cut down every little 
expense ait home that we can possibly do without, to 
clear off the few remaining debts that are hanging over 
our heads." 

" Yes, Wellesley, my dear, I am sure I will do every- 
thing in my power," answered Mrs. W N. ; " though 
at present I certainly do not see how the housekeep- 
ing expenses can be reduced." 

" Npr I, my sweetest. Understand m£, Sara, my 
love ; I am not finding fault," continued Mr. Wellesley 
Kicholls. " You are a wonderful woman, and deserve 
the highest credit; for I am sure the table you have 
managed to keep upon the small allowance you have 
had is perfectly extraordinary. Indeed, people, my 
dear, imagine, from the style we live in, that I am a 
man of mors than a thousand a year. But when I 
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speak of retrenchment, my love, I only mean that we 
must not give so many parties, and not invite a set of 
people whose houses we never set foot into. For I can 
assure you, Sara, no one can imagine my state of mind 
v;hen I thought I heard the hutcher abusing you for 
his money : and to tell you the truth, I made a vow 
that I never would expose myself to the same indignity 
again ; and never incur a debt, however small it might 
be, without having the money to discharge it — or first 
seeing my way clear, which is the same thing, you 
know." 

" It 's the best plan, you may depend upon it, Wel- 
lesley," returned Mrs. W- N. 

" You 're quite right, my poppet," continued Mr, 
Nicholls ; "for I 've been casting up everything in my 
mind, and I find that it will take exactl}' three-quarters 
of my father Sir Giles's allowance to put us all straight 
and comfortable again. So dry up your tears," he 
added, seating himself by her side on the sofa, and 
kissing her, " and bathe your eyes with some eau de 
Cologne, there 's an angel, or you won't be fit to be 
seen to-night, I declare. Come, now, I have got a little 
surprise for you — something that is sure to put you in 
a good humour." 

" Now, Wellesley, love," expostulated Mrs. Wellesley 
Nicholls, with a smile, " after all you have been saying, 
I hope you have not been running into any fresh ex- 
penses by buying- me a new dress. It would be go 
foolish of yni, for I 'm sure I don't want it." 
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" No, my dear," answered the husband ; " your 
black velvet is quite good enough. You know you've 
only worn it three times, or four at the most; and that 
would be - extravagance, if you like. But you see, 
Sara, I 've long* wanted to get into the Chief Baron 
Dosey's set — it's such a passport to one ; and youknow, 
my darling, my chief pride has always been to hear 
you acknowledged to be, wherever you went, the best- 
dressed person in the room ; and diamonds do give such 
style to a woman ; and, with your black velvet dress, 
they would look positively superb. So I've ordered 
the jeweller to come here about six, and show you 
some." 

" Really, Wellesley, dear, you should think of what 
you are doing," Mrs. Nicholls returned, kissing him. 
" It seems unkind tr refuse yon, but you know we 
cannot afford it ; and I am sure my aquamarines would 
do very well. It is so imprudent of you, darling. You 
let your affection lead you astray." 

u You see, my poppet, you don't understand these 
things," replied Mr. Wellesley Nicholls. " Diamonds, 
althouo-h thev are the dearest articles you can buv, are 
really the least expensive in the end. It is merely an 
investment of capital ; for they are things that never 
wear out, and are always worth their money. And 
aquamarines, to say the truth, don't become you. A 
fine woman like you, Sara, requires something more 
rich and distingue" 

tc Lor, Wellesley, how can you go on so? And per- 
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haps the jeweller would make some allowance for the 
aquamarines," suggested Mrs. W. N. 

"Why, I think you had better keep them, my dear; 
they will always come in handy, you know, for minor 
occasions. At first, I thought of hiring you a suite for 
the night, Sara; but, on second thoughts, I couldn't 
bear the idea of your going about in borrowed plumes ; 
and I knew the jeweller wouldn't bother me for the 
money — indeed, my father has dealt with him for 
years; so that you see, my love, there's no occasion 
for you to alarm yourself about the expense." 

" Go along with you, Wellesley. You 're a foolish, 
goodnaUired, extravagant rogue of a husband, that you 
are," said Mrs. W. N. " I declare there 's no use talking 
to you. You were made for a barrister; you can. per- 
suade any one to do anything." 

" Oh, by the by," suddenly exclaimed Mr. Wellesley 
Nicholls, "I forgot to tell you Lively Harry's coming 
here to-nisrht." 

" What, Mr. Harry Chandos?" inquired Mrs. 
Nicholls. 

" Yes, my love," answered her husband ; " I met 
him to-day in the Temple, and he told me he was going 
to the Baron's to-night, but that he had to be at a 
dinner-party first in Sussex-terrace. So I asked him, 
as he would be in the neighbourhood, if he would take 
a seat in our brougham, and he said he would be with 
us about eleven o'clock." 

" I declare that man goes everywhere," exclaime-j 
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Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls ; " I don't think I ever went 
to a party without meeting 1 him. He certainly is a very 
agreeable man ; he knows everybody and everything - , 
and always has such a deal to say for himself. I sup- 
pose that's why you call him Lively, Wellesley ? " 

" It's a nickname his friends have given him, my 
dear," answered Mr. Nicholls ; " he certainly has got 
into very good society, and how the deuce he has 
managed it I can't tell ; I fancy it 's the nice, pleasant 
way the fellow has got of his own." 

" Do you know what he is, Wellesley dear?" in- 
quired Mrs. Nicholls. 

11 Why, a gentleman, I suppose," answered her 
husband. 

" Yes, but how does he live ; that is, what property 
has he got ? " continued the lady. 

" Beally, I don't know, my dear," replied Mr. Wel- 
lesley Nicholls; " that's his affair, not mine." 

"But, I mean, what was his father?" asked the 
lady- 

" Why, I never heard him speak of him," returned 
Mr. W. N. " But Harry will be here to-night, my love, 
and then you can ask him all about it." 

" My dear Wellesley," exclaimed the lady, indig- 
nantly, " how can you think I could do such a thing ? 
Only it is so strange, isn't it; he's everywhere, yet 
nobody knows anything about him. I never even 
heard where he lives." 

" No, nor any one else, Sara," answered Mr. h • 
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" He has all his letters addressed to his club ; and he a 
a very agreeable, honourable, and good-natured fellow, 
and people don't trouble their heads any further about 
him." 

And so it was; Mr. Henry Chandos— or Lively 
Harry, as he was called — was one of the many human 
mysteries so frequently met with in London ; in fact, 
he was one of the fashionable peripatetics known as men- 
about-town. He was neither good nor ill looking-, nor 
(lashing 1 , nor witty ; but he had a good set of teetb, and 
consequently was always smiling, which made people 
think him more good-natured than he really was. He 
played billiards well, and was a good hand at cards — 
though, to do him justice, he did not make a practice 
of either. He was what the ladies called a " quiz," 
and possessed a large fund of " small talk," which he 
told in so rattling and pleasant a manner, that many of 
his young companions considered him a wit ; for, though 
no diamonds fell from his mouth when lie spoke, still 
he sent forth a good imitation " paste," which sparkled 
nearly as well. Moreover, he was just the fellow to 
keep a dinner-party in good humour ; and he had a 
good figure for a ball-room, waltzed well, sang prettily, 
and was a universal favourite with children. He had 
been engaged as second in two or three "affairs of 
honour," and knew a number of men in the army ; had 
few enemies, and always some money in his purse. In 
a word, he was a good companion and a great riddle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls had scarcely finished 
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their conversation about the above gentleman, when 
the page Parker informed them that a person from the 
jeweller's was waiting below; and going down, they 
found that the jeweller had sent the two diamond 
bracelets as ordered, for Mrs. Nicholls to tell which she 
preferred, and another, which was such " a bargain," 
that the man had brought it "just for them to look at." 

Mrs. Nicholls thought the first very beautiful — it 
was only fifty guineas. The second was very splendid, 
and the stones were larger ; but she thought it was not 
so well worth eighty guineas as the first one was fifty. 
Besides, the setting was not so tasty. 

All this the jeweller's young man admitted, adding 
that it was merely the difference in the size of the 
stones, and that the fifty-guinea one cei'tainty did look 
quite as good as the other ; and any one unacquainted 
with the value of brilliants would not be able to tell the 
difference. This decided Mrs. Nicholls, and she was 
resolved to fix upon the fifty-guinea article, until the 
jeweller's young man opened the red morocco case con- 
taining the " bargain," which threw both Mr. and Mrs # - 
Wellesley Nicholls into raptures of admiration. 

It was a bracelet, and brooch to match, which the 
jeweller assured the lady and gentleman he could afford 
to let them have at the " exceedingly low price of one 
hundred and twenty guineas;" adding that, if the 
articles were broken up, the stones alone would be worth 
the money, only it was an old pattern, for which there 
was no demand at present. 
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Eoth Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls, although not 
deeply skilled in the market value of brilliants, were 
perfectly astonished at the lowness of the price, and 
agreed with the tradesman that they never could have 
been made for less than double the money. Mr. 
Nicholls declared that they were much cheaper than 
the fifty-guinea bracelet, and thought he must be 
tempted to take them; although he told the young 
man, in a jocular way, that his master must not blame 
him (Mr. Wellesley Nicholls) if he never got the money; 
at the idea of which the young man laughed, and said 
that Mr. Nicholls' father, Sir Giles, had dealt with them 
so long, that they would not have the least fear about 
their money, if it were ten times the amount. 

Mrs. Nicholls, seeing that her husband had set his 
mind upon the bracelet and brooch, touched his foot 
under the table, as if to say that they could not afford 
them ; on which Mr. Nicholls again said that they were 
so wonderfully cheap and superb, and things that you 
only wanted to buy once in a lifetime ; whilst the young- 
man, seeing- that Mrs. Nicholls' love of economy still 
made her cling to the fifty-guinea ornament, recpiested 
permission to be allowed to try the effect of the articles 
on the lady. 

When he had put them on, Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls 
went and looked at herself in the long- glass between 
the parlour windows, while she twisted her arm and 
body about so as to make the jewels sparkle, and 
smilingly confessed that they certainly did look very 
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handsome. Her husband said he never, in all his life, 
saw diamonds become a woman so well ; and then he 
recollected that she had no brooch fit to match the 
brilliants, and that it would be impossible for her to go 
out without any ; and, besides, on her black velvet body 
the diamond one certainly would look magnificent. 
When the jeweller's young man expressed a similar 
opinion, Mr. Nicholls, despite the black looks of his 
dear Sara, decided upon having the " bargain," and the 
young man packed up the two which had been selected 
in the morning, and took his departure. 

By eleven o'clock Mrs. "VVellesley Nicholls was 
dressed, and looking as handsome as her long ringlets 
and black velvet dress, and the diamonds, could make 
her; and her husband passed the time while they were 
awaiting the arrival of "Lively Harry" in making her 
walk up and down the parlour, while he observed the 
effect, and declared that he felt quite proud of her 
appearance, and that she looked much younger than 
when he had married her. 

Presently, the brougham which they had hired for 
the night came to the door, and Mr. Nicholls told the 
ooy Parker to see that the lamp9 were alight, and Mrs. 
Nicholls hoped that the coachman looked respectable, 
for that last timo she went in the Park anybody might 
have told, from the man s appearance, that the convey- 
ance was hired. 

It was not long before Mr. "Lively Harry" made his 
appearance, and having stated that it would never do to 
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go to the Chief Baron's for the next half-hour, com- 
menced giving- Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls a graphic de- 
scription of his dinner-party with a lot of Indian people 
who had lost their livers and their tempers , next ha 
talked of all the people he had met in the Park that 
day, and told Mrs. Nicholls of a little bit of scandal 
that was going the round of the clubs. Then he gave 
them a funny description of the last new sentimental 
novel, and amused Nicholls with the details of a splen- 
did three hours' run ho had had with the Surrey 
hounds. He favoured them with a list of all the 
fashionable marriages that were on the tapis, and con- 
fided to Mr. Nicholls the name of the horse that he had 
heard was to win the next Derby ; then he told them 
how extraordinarily dull Brighton was, and informed 
them of the latest discoveries made by Lord Rosse's 
telescope : and also of a large failure in the city, which 
he had heard of that day; and a well-authenticated 
anecdote of the Prince of Wales ; and then one of a 
common railway navvy in the north who had suddenly 
come into an immense fortune ; and, moreover, he com- 
municated to them a list of all the company that were 
to appear at the Opera next season. Whereupon he 
said, " By the b}', Nicholls, talking of the Opera, you 
know Lady Verulam, don't you ? Her daughter married 
young Grigg, of the Guards, last season. Her town 
house is in May Fair. Well, I met her at Almack's a 
few nights back, and an awfully dull evening we had, 
I can tell you : solemn as Exeter Hall — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
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I don't know whether you have ever ventured an ora 
torio there, Mrs. Nicholls. It's very scientific and very 
sleepy — ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, to return to Lady Verulam. 
She's not exactly a Croesus in petticoats, you see ; and 
is, unfortunately for herself, afflicted with a strong pen- 
chant for the Opera, having- goi a brace of daughters 
to marry ; and I 'm afraid the girls, Mrs. Nicholls, love 
her so much that they '11 never leave her — ha ! ha ! 
Well, she 's taken a box there for next season — a snug 
one for her Ladyship to sleep in ; and as she only wants 
it on the Saturday nights, she asked me if I knriv 
anybody that would be likely to take it for the Tues- 
days. It's not dear : ninety pounds — a mere song for 
the Opera — ha ! ha ! ha ! — so as I thought it would be 
just the thing for Mrs. Nicholls and yourself, I gave 
her your address, and a card of mine as an introduction, 
and she 's going 1 to call to-morrow or the next day." 

" It 's very good of you, Harry," answered Nicholls, 
" and I 'm sure my wife would be delighted ; only, to 
tell you the truth, Mrs. Nicholls doesn't like the Tues- 
day nights." 

"Oh, if that's all, I'll warrant the old dowager 
wouldn't stand out about that ; or, I dare say, she 'd 
agree for you to have it one Saturday, and she the 
other. You leave me to settle the matter. I know her 
Ladyship's weak side. If I was you, Mrs. Nicholls, 
I wouldn't allow my husband to keep me locked up 
here all my life." 

" I 'm sure we are very much indebted to you, Mr. 
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Chandos, for thinking of us," replied Mrs. Wellesley 
Nicholls, with a smile, while she inwardly shuddered at 
the idea of being forced by his officiousness into the 
extra expense of an opera-box. 

" Not at all, not at all : I know it would just suit 
you — it gives one such a standing in society, you know, 
Nicholls. But hadn't we better he en route, eh 1 It 'a 
nearly twelve, by Jupiter. Allow me to help you on 
with your shawl, and cover up those charming brilliants 
of yours, for I declare they have quite made my eyes 
^irfje looking at them." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " affectedly laughed Mrs. W. N. " Do 
you like them, Mr. Chandos?" 

" They are very chaste," he replied ; " chaste as an 
angel's tears, or, what is the same thing, your own, 
Mrs. Nicholls. Do you hear what I 'm saying to your 
wife, Nicholls, eh?" 

" Yes, I hear you, Harry. Go on ; don't mind me," 
answered Mr. W. N. 

" The setting is not of the newest pattern, it is true," 
continued Mrs. Wellesley, anxious to return to the sub- 
ject of the diamonds. 

" The fact is," quickly added her husband, " they are 
some of her poor dear mother's, and on that account 
we don't like to have the setting altered. They have 
been in the family so long." 

" Certainly ; very right — shows feeling, and that's 
better than fashion, any day," answered Lively Harry. 

While Nicholls was directing Parker to see ft' iha 
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brougham was at the door, the agreeable Mr. Cbandos 
showed Mrs. N. a new glove-button, the last French 
invention, which a friend of his had just brought over 
from Paris; and then requesting her acceptance of the 
trifle, he took her arm and led her to the brougham. 

When Parker asked " Where to ? " Lively Harry 
shouted out loud enough for the neighbours to have 
heard him, '•' To the Lord Chief Baron Dosey's." And 
Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls felt supremely happy ; 
though all the way there Chandos had the talk entirely 
to himself, for they were each of them busy thinking 
what excuse they could make to Lady Verulam when 
she called on them about the opera-box. Of one thing, 
however, they felt convinced — that they must not 
dream of taking it. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was nearly one o'clock before Mr. and Mrs. Welles- 
ley Nicholls came down to breakfast in the morning 
after the Chief Baron Dosey's party, and then the con- 
versation turned upon the pleasant evening they had 
spent; and they paid agreeable compliments to one 
another about the effect they had created on entering 
the drawing-room, and what they had by accident over- 
heard strangers say of each other. 

Wellesley declared that, whilst he was dancing wilii 

D 
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the Hon. Miss Trelawney, she asked him who that stylish 
lady in black velvet, with long- ringlets and the diamond 
brooch, was j end whether he didn't think her a remark- 
ably fine woman : o + , which Mrs. Nicholls simpered, and 
told Wellesley tha t at supper- time she was seated by c 
lady who inquired if she knew the name of the quiet, 
gentlemanly young- man who was standing behind Mrs. 
Bosanquet. Then Mr. Nicholls told Mrs. Nicholls that, 
he had never felt so proud of her in all his life : that really 
her appearance was so distingue f and everything she 
had about her was so good and rich, and the diamonds 
were so thoroughly in keeping with her tout ensemble, 
that he couldn't help saying to himself that there 
wasn't a lady of title in the room that was fit to come 
near her ; adding, that it was very lucky he had thought 
of buying the brilliants, for the impression they had 
created was enormous. He declared to goodness, while 
she was sittinjy on the sofa in the back drawing-room, 
oefore they went down to supper, he saw an old dowager 
with her eyes fixed upon them for a quarter of an horn- 
et least. 

Mrs. Wellesley, in Ae fullness of her heart, could not 
at the moment help tapping her husband's hand play- 
fully, and telling him to go along with him. 

After a slight pause, Mrs. Nicholls declared that she 
could not for the life of her get a wink of sleep all that 
night for the thoughts of the opera-box. It was so very 
awkward just at that time, and she couldn't see any 
way of getting out of it respectably ; for, however 
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pleasant it would be to have a box of their own, still 
Wellesley knew as well as she did, that they could 
not afford it. To which Mr. Nicholls assented most 
heartily, saying of course they couldn't; and although 
there was nothing; he should like better, yet they 
mustn't for a moment think of taking - it ; so they must 
make some good excuse or other, and get out of it as well 
as they could. Whereupon Mrs. Nicholls inquired, what 
excuse ? It would never do to go telling the truth, 
and letting Lady Verulam know that then- means at 
present wouldn't admit of it. Yet it was such a pity, 
she added ; for Lady Verulam was a very useful person 
to know, and her set was such a nice one to get into ; 
besides, what on earth could she say to put her off, when 
she called ? On which Mr. Nicholls told her to say — 
oh ! why, say that — oh ! say anything she liked. He 'd 
leave it all to her. Whereupon Mrs. Nicholls re- 
marked, that suppose she was forced take it, then Wel- 
lesley would go making a noise about it. Mr. Nicholls 
" thought he would too," which convinced his dear 
Sara that it would be better for both of them to see her 
ladyship when she came, and then Wellesley could 
make his own excuse, and take it or not, just as he 
pleased. 

Accordingly, when her ladyship's heavy carriage 
rolled up to the house, and Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls saw 
the footman's powdered hair, and the horses' coronet- 
ted harness, they grew so proud with the idea of an 
equipage, labelled "noble" so conspicuously as her 
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ladyship was, being drawn up before the door, that 
they felt all their prudent resolves ooze out, as Lady 
Verulam came in. 

When their noble visitor began to dilate in the 
drawing-room on the beauties of the opera, and point 
out how necessary it was to the existence of a person 
of ton, confessing that for herself she was sure she 
should never be able to get through a season, without 
it, the sapient Mr. Nicholls found himself precisely of 
the same way of thinking ; and declared that one met 
none but the best of the land there, and all the people 
one cared about, and vowed that he breathed quite 
another atmosphere in the place ; besides, considering 
all things, it was certainly the cheapest, and, indeed, 
the only amusement to his fancy. Whereupon her 
ladyship hoped that she was not too late yet, and that 
Mr. Nicholls had not taken Mrs. Nicholls' box for the 
season yet. To which he replied that he had not as 
yet, and that, to say the truth, his wife's health was so 
delicate that he did not know whether Mrs. Nicholls' 
physician would permit her to go there this year. On 
this, her ladyship expressed great sympathy for the 
alleged sufferer, and recommended her physician, who, 
she said, had done wonders for her nerves ; and then she 
begged to know whether Mr. Nicholls was any relation 
to that amiable man, Sir Giles Nicholls, whom she had 
had the pleasure of meeting in the north last autumn • 
and on hearing that he was the son of Sir Giles, her 
ladyship hoped that he would be sure and remember 
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her to the fine old gentleman the firsfr time he had an 
opportunity. After which, Lady Verulam made Mrs. 
Nicholls promise that she would take pity on her dear 
girls, and call and see them, for they had heard such 
a deal ahout her, that they were positively dying- to 
make her acquaintance. So that by the time her 
ladyship took her leave, Mr. Nicholls had forgotten his 
excuses, and consented to share the opera-box with 
Lady Verulam. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls were alo^e, and began 
to consider what they had clone, they were astonished 
to find that the expense of it was not so much, after 
all 5 for that last season it had cost them between 
twenty and thirty pounds for boxes ; and now, for a 
trifle more than fifty pounds a year extra — in fact, a 
mere pound a week — they should have all the eclat of 
having a box of their own ; and that, if Sara could only 
manage to save the additional pound out of the weekly 
housekeeping, why, they would actually be getting an 
opera-box for nothing ! 

When the season began they didn't at all regret their 
great bargain ; for the brilliants looked superb with the 
lights playing upon them, and Mrs. Nicholls was de- 
lighted to see that all the loungers in the pit, as they 
passed by " her box," couldn't help gazing at her; nor 
was she less gratified to find them stopping a few paces 
off and taking a long peep at her through their lorg- 
nettes. Though when the time came for her carriage to 
be called, her heart invariably sank within her as she 
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jr.ir.ped into '"'the fly" they had hired for the evening-, 
trembling lest any of her previous admirers should fol- 
low her, and discover that they were not carriage people. 

Every time they went to the opera, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Tsicholls had some complaint or other to make about 
il the fly ;" either the cushions were damp or covered 
with dust enough to spoil any dress ; or the brasswna- 
ments hadn't been cleaned ; or the driver's box-coat was 
not fit to be seen, and all burst at the button-holes ; and 
his hat was so shabby and bent, that really he didn't 
look a bit better than a common cabman in the street ; 
so that, although they were paj'ing an enormous price, 
any one could see with half an eye that it wasn't their 
own turn-out; indeed, as far as it went, they might just 
as well save the expense and have a hackney coach at 
once; and they only wished to goodness there was 
another man in the neighbourhood near at hand who 
let at least decent things. 

They went on grumbling until the night of the 
Queen's Drawing-room, when Mis. Nicholls, on her re- 
turn from the opera, found that the plume that she had 
put in her head, so that she might not appear at the opera 
different from the ladies who had been to the palace, 
was completely tipped with dirt, from rubbing against 
the roof of " the nasty filthy fly ;" and as black, she 
said, as^f somebody had been sweeping a chimney with 
it. Then it was no longer to be borne. Really, con- 
sidering the number of things that were continually be- 
ing spoiled, they both agreed that they were continually 
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paying; for more than twenty carriages would cost, and, 
surely, it would be better to job a respectable convey- 
ance for the season, especially as the expense could not 
possibly be more, if, indeed, so much, as they were put 
to at present. 

The next morning — just for the curiosity of the thin? 
— they went into a calculation to see what they were 
paying for cab and fly hire throughout the year, when s 
to their astonishment, they found that, what with Wel- 
lesley's " his " to and from his chambers every day, and 
very often a cab home late at night ; and what with 
" the fly," for Mrs. Nicholls, say at least twice a week, 
though she was certain it was much more; and tho 
fees to the driver ; and what with sundry other oc- 
casional cabs and omnibuses, which they could not put 
down as a regular expense, but which certainly, on the 
average, came to three, or, to be safe, say two, shillings 
a week — they could prove to any one, beyond a doubt, 
that it would be a saving of at least one-third, or cer- 
tainly a fourth, if they jobbed a carnage of their own; 
and felt thoroughly satisfied, in their own minds, that 
the fly-man was making a very handsome annuity out 
of them. So it would be better at once to tell the man 
to send in his bill, and for Wellesley to go and inquire, 
as soon as possible, what the expense of jobbing a 
brougham would come to. 

When Mr. Nicholls returned home the next day, h3 
brought with him several estimates from different job- 
masters, which, coming to more than they expected, both 
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he and Sara didn't hesitate to set down as shameful 
impositions • though, of course, they said, " it was natu- 
ral to expect that people should make something by 
them." Nicholls, however, on his way home, had been 
turning the whole affair over in his mind, and didn't see 
why they should go jobbing a carriage, and putting so 
much money every year in the pockets of people they 
didn't care about, when, by buying one of their own — 
which they might do, second-hand, now-a-days, for 
little or nothing — and keeping a horse at livery — 
which would be the only current expense of the thing 
— they might save the profit that of course the job- 
master would get out of them, and he was sure they 
had no money to throw in the dirt in that manner. 
Besides, the purchase of a carriage was merely one ex- 
pense. When you had bought it, and paid for it, why 
there you were — nothing further to bother yourself 
about : and as for the keep of the horses, why, the money 
he paid for going backwards and forwards to chambers 
alone, would very nearly cover that. 

So it was clear that they had better buy a vehicle 
of their own, if they were to have one at all; which, in- 
deed, from what Mr. Nicholls had seen, he had made 
up his mind to, if he could manage it any way. 

Then they set their heads to work to see in what 
way it could be managed. He couldn't pay for it out 
of his next quarter's money, that was clear. Sara knew 
as well as he did that there were some of the tradesmen 
whom he must pay ; and the fly-man, of course, would 
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come bothering for his bill directly he found they 
had left off dealing with him ; and the landlord would 
expect at least part of the rent that was owing — it was 
impossible to think of putting that off any longer. So 
he must try and knock out some other mode of con- 
triving it. To be sure, he could get the carriage 
on credit, but coach-builders always made you pay 
through the nose so exorbitantly for that ; besides, he 'd 
promised himself that, until he got clear of the furni- 
ture, lie never would go to work that way again. Ot t 
if he liked, he had no doubt he could get his bills done 
to ten times the sum he wanted, but he had the same 
aversion to that style of transaction as he had to the 
credit principle. 

At last he had it ! His best plan was to send a letter 
to his father, and ask him as a favour to let him have 
a quarter in advance : he had never asked the " gover- 
nor" such a thing before, and he had no doubt in the 
world the old gentleman would be quite happy to oblige 
Lim. And if he wouldn't — for he was a strange way- 
ward man, and there was no telling — why they must 
do as well as they could without it. And if he did, 
why Sara must manage to put up with a servant less 
in the house, and have a woman who could act both as 
cook and housemaid just until they got straight again, 
for he was sure their cooking was plain, easy work 
enough ; and when they gave a party, why, they could 
have a cook for the day, or the pastry and made dishes 
sent in from a confectioner's. 
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To all this Mrs. Nicholls, with the prospect of a car- 
riage before her eyes, readily assented, promising- to do 
her best, and see how matters could be arranged. 

Accordingly, Mr. Nicholls wrote his father a very 
dutiful and affectionate letter, in which, after stating 
that his practice was improving daily, but not so quickly 
as he could wish, he spoke of his introduction to Lady 
Verulam, who had met his father in the north, and 
who had said a quantity of fine things about him that 
he did not like to repeat ; and he wound up his letter 
by stating that he hoped to be able to get away next 
long vacation, and pay his dear father and sister a 
visit for a short time. 

In a postscript — not at all as if it were the whole 
and sole object for which the letter was written, but 
quite as if it were a mere passing thought — he added a 
" By the by, could you, dear father, make it convenient 
to let me have a quarter's allowance in advance, as, at 
present, I cannot get in the fees that my clerk has 
down in his books, and on which I had foolishly relied 
to meet certain family expenses falling due in about a 
week's time;" and appended to this, "Once more, God 
bless you, dear father." 

He read the epistle to his wife, who declared it to 
be a beautiful letter, and very well worded, and de- 
spatched it to the post-office forthwith. 

A day or two afterwards, Nicholls, on returning 
home to dinner, told his dear Sara that, on his way 
from his chambers, it struck him that he might as well 
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walk down Long-acre, and see if there was any second- 
hand brougham to be picked up there ; and that, with 
his usual luck, he had fallen upon just the very thing- 
he wanted. 

It had been built for a gentleman who had gone 
abroad, had only been in use a few months, and was 
nearly equal to new. After which, he asked his wife 
to guess what the price was, reminding her that it was 
beautifully fitted up inside with a drab lining, and had 
patent axletrees, while the body was painted a light 
blue, picked out with white. 

But Mrs. Nicholls confessed that she knew very little 
about such matters, and that she really could not say 
what they might want for it. Whereupon her husband 
told her to name some price, and asked if she thought 
one hundred and fifty guineas too much ? On which 
Mrs. Nicholls replied that she should certainly consider 
it, after the description he had given her, very cheap at 
the money. At this Mr. Nicholls laughed with great 
satisfaction, and demanded to know what she should 
think if the people only asked a hundred? to which 
Mrs. Nicholls answered that she should think it one of 
the greatest bargains she had ever heard of in all her 
born days. And then Mr. Nicholls laughed again, 
with still greater satisfaction than before, and inquired 
what Mrs. Nicholls would say if it was only seventy 
guineas ? and they would alter the crest into the bar- 
gain. Mrs. Nicholls replied that she should say he 
was joking, as she was sure it never could be built for 
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four times the sum; and when Mr. Nicholls assured 
he? that seventy guineas really was the price, she de- 
clared that he ought to go and secure it as soon as pos- 
sible, and not let a chance like that, slip through his 
fingers ; and that she should like, above all things on 
earth, to go and see it herself on the morrow, when 
Wellesley could get the man to promise not to part 
with it for a week or so, until they could give him a 
definite answer. All of which her husband thought 
extremely prudent, and it was consequently arranged 
that they should both walk down and look at it the 
very next day. 

Accordingly, on the morrow, Mr. Nicholls escorted 
his wife to Long-acre ; and Mrs. Nicholls went into 
such raptures at the sight of the darling little brougham, 
that when the coachmaker told her that Sir Somebody 
Something- was after it, and wanted it very much, and, in 
fact, was only waiting for his lady to come and decide 
upon it, Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls drew her husband 
aside, and told him that as there could be no doubt 
about his father letting him have the small advance he 
had asked for, the best way would be to close with the 
man at once, unless he wished to lose the chance j for 
he might depend upon it such a bargain as that would 
be snapped up in less than a week, and then they would 
never forgive themselves; so Wellesley could tell the man 
to put their crest on, and send it home in a fortnight : 
and by that time they would be sure to have received 
the hundred and twenty-five pounds from Sir Giles. 
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It didn't require much eloquence to persuade so wil- 
ling a party as Mr. Wellesley Nicholls, and he conse- 
quently agreed withhis wife, that, considering all things, 
it would perhaps be much the best to do as she advised, 
and settle about it on the spot. 

When Mr. Nicholls had done as mucb, it was ar- 
ranged that it was to be sent home as soon as possible, 
which the coach-maker thought he could not promise 
to do under three weeks, as the varnish took so long 
drying-. This annoyed Mrs. Nicholls so much that she 
whispered in her husband's ear that he 'd better ask the 
man if he could not let them have a carriage until their 
own was ready ; and it was only on her husband's re- 
minding her that they had no horse as yet, that the lady 
was in any way calmed. 

All that evening Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls did nothing- 
but talk of " their carriage," and how much better it 
would look to have a conveyance of their own, instead 
of going riding about in those hack things, which, the 
lady declared, she had long felt positively ashamed to 
be seen in. Besides, it would be so nice to go to church 
in it, and would raise them so much in the estimation 
of the world ; and she was sure that nobody would be 
able to tell it hadn't been built for them, it looked so 
perfectly new, even in its present state ; and when their 
own crest was on, and it had been fresh varnished, as 
they agreed, why, she would defy even a coach-builder 
himself to tell that it was a second-hand one. 

A lapse of a few days brought the long-looked-for 
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answer from Sir Giles ; and though it contained a re- 
fusal of Mr. Nicholls's request, and blamed him for at- 
tempting to forestall his only means of subsistence, and 
which, his father said, he felt it his duty not to permit 
him to do, still it made amends, by informing 1 Weilesley 
that his sister was coming to London to stop a 3-ear or 
two at his house, as it was his father's wish that the 
young lady, having completed her education in the coun- 
try, should have an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with London society and manners. 

In order that his son might not be put to any extra 
expense on his sister's account, his father had ordered 
hfs bankers in town to honour Wellesley's cheque to 
the amount of one hundred and fifty pounds, which he 
was to consider only as an equivalent for his sister's first 
year's board and lodging with him ; and he had made 
this payment in advance, so that Weilesley might not 
be inconvenienced by the unexpected increase in his 
family expenditure. 

"There 's a bit of good news for you, Sara," said Mr. 
Weilesley Nicholls, handing the letter to his wife ; " al- 
though it nearly took my breath away at first, especially 
as we had bought the carriage. However, it's all right, 
thank goodness. And, what 's more, we shall have no 
occasion to get rid of the housemaid." 

" Get rid of liar, indeed ! I should think not. Rather 
have occasion to keep her and another into the bargain," 
answered Mrs. Nicholls; " though I'm sure I don't know 
how we shall manage to do so here, for you forget, 
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WeUesley dear, that we haven't a single room unoccupied 
that we can even put your sister into. Nor do I see. 
either, how we shall ever be able to make shift in this 
poking- little place. Yo know it isn't as if it was only 
for a week or so, WeUesley, or else we might contrive." 

" Well, Sara, it 's useless talking in that way," re- 
turned Mr. Nicholls. " Contrive you must, somehow; 
" for I 'm not going to be dragged into taking a new 
house, I can tell you, for all the sisters in the world, and 
just after buying a carriage, too. Now, would it be 
commonly prudent even to think of such a thing, eh ? " 

" No, my dear, I don't mean to say it would," con- 
tinued Mrs. WeUesley Nicholls ; " only your sister will 
expect to have an apartment to herself, or you may be 
sure Sir Giles would never think of paying the price he 
does for mere board and lodging for her. And if you 
will show me a room in this house that we can give up 
to her, why I wont say any more about it." 

" Perhaps, my dear," said Mr. WeUesley Nicholls, 
half angrily, " that is the best thing you can do under 
any circumstances. So, if you please, we we'll talk 
about it another time. You know yourself, Sara, that 
I cannot afford to take a larger house ; and understand 
me plainly, once for all, I will not do it. So to-morrow 
we'll go over the bed-rooms up-stairs together, and 
see what can be done." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning" Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls, ac- 
cording to agreement, went over the upper part of the 
house, to see which room could be given up to Wellesley's 
sister. First one plan was proposed, and then another. 
Now the nursery was to he given up ; but then it wa3 
impossible, for there must be a separate room at the top 
of the house for the children to play in. And now the 
cook and the housemaid were to sleep together in the 
back kitchen, which Wellesley said could easily be fitted 
up as a bedroom for them : but then Mrs. Nicholls wanted 
to know how the house could ever be managed without a 
back-kitchen; and, moreover, she asked where Parker's 
press-bedstead was to go to — he must have a room to 
himself. Then Wellesley proposed that they should hire 
a bed-room for him at some house close by, just for the 
time, and so the maids could have Parker's room, and the 
nurse and the children could leave the bed-room at the 
back of theirs, and go up into the maids' room, in the 
back attic, and the front attic might still remain as the 
nursery. 

This profound plan Mrs. Nicholls overruled by in- 
quiring, if Parker slept out, at what time Wellesley 
thought he would be coming- in to do his work in the 
morning ? Besides, it would never do. Then, Welles- 
ley didn't see why Parker shouldn't sleep in the front 
kitchen, if that was all. Whereupon Mrs. Nicholls ex- 
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claimed, " What ! in the place where their dinners were 
cooked?" 

Wellesley, finding- that he could devise no feasible 
method for getting- out of their difficulty, grew angry, 
and said that his wife mig-ht arrange it just as she 
liked, hut arranged it must be, somehow or other — for, 
as he had said before, he was not going to be dragged 
into the expense of taking a larger house, especially as 
it was as much as he could do to pay the rent of the 
one he was in — so he begged she wouldn't speak to 
him any more about it : and thus the matter dropped, 
Mrs. Nicholls feeling- considerably annoyed because her 
husband wouldn't take a new house, and Mr. Nicholls 
half vexed because he couldn't. 

The carriage was to be home in about a fortnight, 
so it was high time to look after a horse. Nicholls had 
seen one or two, but the animals didn't step out well, 
and carried their heads badly, and, in fact, were not 
sufficiently showy for what he wanted. Luckily, how- 
ever, his friend Lively Harry came to his aid ; for, 
one afternoon, while he was at Anderson's, looking at a 
horse, which he was having trotted up and down, that 
ubiquitous gentleman strolled through the yard ; and, 
seeing what Nicholls was after, advised him not on any 
account to buy that creature, for it was an old stager, 
and he had known it on town for ten vears at least, 
during which time it had had double as many masters. 
Last season young Greville bought it. Of course, he 
continued, Nicholls knew young- Greville — he was in 

E 
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the Thames Yacht Club, and had won the cup the year 
Cerito came out. Then Lively Harry hoped Mrs. 
Nicholls didn't catch cold last Tuesday night ; and told 
Wellesley, after he had left them, he had gone to supper 
with a friend, who assured him, on the best authority, 
that there was about to be another change in the 
ministry. Next, he asked Nicholls whether he had 
read Disraeli's last new novel, and what he thought of 
it ? The people were all talking about it, he said, at 
Fred Gordon's the other night — he meant Fred Gordon 
that had carried off Baron Rathbone's eldest daughter. 
And then he exclaimed, " By the by, Nicholls, Gordon 
has a chestnut mare that he wants to part with which 
would just suit you ; so, if you like, I '11 just step round 
with you and introduce you. He's a deuced nice fellow 
for a man to know, and gives capital parties, I can tell 
you ; and then we can all go and look at the animal 
together." 

And so they did, and Wellesley was so taken with 
the paces and whole appearance of the mare, that he 
made her his own by giving Mr. Gordon his bill for 
fifty pounds, at a month, and left directions that the 
horse should be sent home on the morrow. 

At dinner he told his wife all that he had clone, and 
remarked how well the horse would look in their car- 
riage, for chestnut was such a nice gentlemanly colour ; 
and that he was sure that when she saw it in the 
brougham, she would say that any one would take it 
to be a nobleman's turn-out, adding that he had given 
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a bill at a month for the animal, because by that tiim* 
his quarter's allowance would be due. All of which 
pleased Mrs. Nicholls exceedingly ; but, reverting in 
her own mind to the house, she asked Wellesley where 
he was^'oing to put the horse ? to which Mr. Nicholls 
replied, that perhaps it would be better to let it stand at 
livery for a time at the fly-master's stables, as that 
would keep the fellow from bothering him about his 
account. Whereupon Mrs. Nicholls begged of her 
husband to think of what he was about to do ; and, 
just to prove to him the foolish, imprudent way in 
which he was going to act, she pointed out how he 
would have to pay at least thirty shillings a week for 
the horse and carriage at livery, and from five to seven 
shillings a week for a bed-room for Parker, out of the 
house — making, with one thing and another, near upon 
two pounds, or better than a hundred a year, addition 
to his present expenses. And all that, he would go and 
incur, just because he was so obstinate as not to take a 
new house, where he could have his own stables, 
and live in a more fashionable part of the town, for 
very little more than they were at present paying for 
the out-of-the-way little place they lived in. 

This was a home-thrust to Nicholls's. pocket and 
vanity, for he began to see that by moving, as his wife 
nad pleasantly said, to a more fashionable part of the 
town, he could make twice as stylish an appearance for 
little more than half of what it cost him in the humble 
retirement of St. John's Wood. 
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Still, lie trembled lest he should not be able to find 
a tenant for the remainder of his lease ; and he ex- 
pressed to his wife the fears he had on that score. 
Whereupon Mrs. Nicholls assured him that, after the 
improvements they had made, and the manner in which 
they had beautified the place, they should be able to 
let it directly, and, so far as that went, at an increased 
rent into the bargain ; adding- that, either it was very 
foolish to have ever bought the carriage at all, or else, 
having done so, it was worse than madness to think of 
stopping in a place where there were no stables, and 
nobody near that you care about to see it, and where 
it was positively little or no credit at all to one. And 
how a man, she continued, with the income which he 
now had, could hesitate for a moment about going into 
a better part of the town, was, she must confess, far 
beyond her comprehension. Why, there was he, re- 
ceiving five hundred a year from his father, and say a 
hundred a year from his business, and a hundred and 
sixty from his sister, making his income altogether near 
upon eight hundred pounds, to say nothing of what he 
would save by the stables, and the increase of rent they 
were to get for the.ir present house — and yet he was 
frightened to death about going into a place that 
couldn't, even in the most expensive quarter of London, 
cost him more than fifty pounds a year beyond what he 
was then paying. 

Wellesley at once saw the correctness of the state- 
ment, and observed that, to be sure, it was not as if 
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they would have to buy new furniture, for what he had 
got he was certain was good enough for anywhere. So 
that, after a little further consideration of the matter, 
it was arranged that Wellesley should look out and see 
what could he done. 

Mr. Wellesley Nicholls, having once made up his 
mind to leave, wasn't long in finding a house quite 
equal, if not superior, to his improved circumstances. It 
was delightfully situated within five minutes' walk of 
Hyde Park, with excellent stabling, all complete, and 
offered every convenience to a family of the highest 
respectability ; and what made it far more desirable in 
the eyes of both Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls was, 
that their sideboard fitted the recess in the dining- 
room to a hair, and their drawing-room carpet was 
very little too large, and could easily be cut down for 
the little sitting-room at the back. 

They both of them agreed, as usual, that it wa3 
quite a bargain at a hundred and twenty pounds a 
year, especially as there was no premium to pay, and 
the fixtures were to be taken at a valuation, and they 
couldn't come to much. Though when, in about a 
fortnight afterwards, Mr. Nicholls went to " settle and 
sign," he was astonished to find, that, what with the 
expenses of preparing the lease, and the broker's valua- 
tion of the fixtures, "that couldn't come to much," 
he had eighty-seven pounds odd to pay before entering 
the premises. However, he had a perfect gentleman 
to deal with, who took short bills for the fixtures, and 
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consequently he had only the legal expenses to get rid of. 
Nicholls chose a beautiful apartment for his sister, and 
he thanked his stars that, with the exception of fitting' 
that up, and a carpet or two for the principal rooms, he 
should be put to little or no expense at all. Though, 
when they called in the upholsterer, it was astonishing 
to see how mistaken they had been in this respect like- 
wise, as the man soon proved to them that there was 
scarcely a room in the new house that didn't require 
something or other to be made for :t, for the whole 
place was so much larger, that it would look nearly 
naked without it. 

There must be half a dozen new chairs and a couple 
of what-nots for the dining-room, to make it look 
anything like, and another sofa and ottoman for the 
back drawing-room ; and the upholsterer would also 
recommend a pier-glass or two, and some card-tables 
for the front drawing-room ; and then the curtains they 
had at present would look terribly scanty, and cost al- 
most as much to alter as a new set would come to; and 
moreover, there was the little back sitting-room — that 
would have to be entirely new furnished, and which, 
strange to say, had totally escaped Mr. Nicholls's notice. 

But the upholsterer was in a very large way of busi- 
ness, and he had furnished Wellesley's house before, 
and had never pressed much for his money; so Mr. 
Nicholls agreed with the man, that, while he was about 
it, it would be better not "to spoil the ship for a 
ha'porth o' tar," especially as it was a thing they 
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didn't do every day; and, besides, what would his 
friends say, when they came and saw a large handsome 
room only half filled with furniture ? Consequently, the 
orders were given, and in a month's time the house was 
to be all ready to receive them. 

Previous to leaving St. John's Wood, Sir. Nicholls 
found several other little difficulties arise which had 
not entered into his calculation; for the tradesmen, 
hearing that he was about to quit the neighbourhood, 
began to grow rather persevering about the settlement 
of their bills; and by the time he had discharged them 
and paici for tbe carriage, he found that a considerable 
hole had been made in the hundred and fifty pounds he 
had received on account of his sister's first year's board 
and lodging. However, in a week he would have 
his quarter's money again, which, together with the 
ten or twelve pounds that remained in hand, he reckoned 
would enable him to pay up all his back rent and stop 
the mouth of that bothering flyman with something on 
account ; and then, if he could only manage to put off 
some of the other things that were not so particularly 
pressing, he had no doubt he should be able to carry 
on the war. For it was not as if he was going into a 
worse house: and creditors never annoyed a man 
when they saw that he was getting up in the world ; 
so that after all, he was only worrying himself about 
trifles, and felt convinced in a year or two (with proper 
management) he should find himself much better off 
than ever he had been. 
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One day when Nicholls came home from business, ha 
was astonished to learn from Mrs. Nicholls that the 
flyman had objected to take the ten pounds on account, 
observing- that, as the bill had been running' on for near 
upon a year, and they were about quitting- the neigh- 
bourhood, he didn't see why he shouldn't be paid in 
full, as the other tradesmen had been. Whereupon., 
Mr. Nicholls said the flyman was an impudent scoun- 
drel, and told his wife how he would just serve the gen- 
tleman. He shouldn't have a sixpence until the rest 
had been paid ; and when he called again, Mrs. Nicholls 
might tell him as much. 

Mrs. Nicholls begged of her husband not to be too 
hard upon the man, for he seemed to be well disposed, 
and, as the poor fellow had said, he'd got a large family 
to support, and he was obliged to pay ready money of 
everything he had, and that she really thought lie 
pressed so hard for his money merely because he 
couldn't afford to wait for it, and that he had said as 
much, indeed. 

To all of which Mr. Nicholls merely replied by asking- 
his wife what the man's large family was to him 1 That 
surely was the man's look out, he said, not his. Be- 
sides, even if he felt disposed to take the man's neces- 
sities into consideration, how on earth was it possible for 
him to do so ? He'd merely ask her if Gordon's bill for 
the horse wasn't coming due in a day or two's time ; 
and did she think it would ever do for him to let that 
go back? No ! not for all the men with large families 
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in the kingdom, he could tell her ! Wasn't he bound, 
as a man of honour, to attend to that; for a pretty- 
thing it would be indeed to have it rumoured about 
town that Wellesley Nicholls had done Fred Gordon out 
of his horse. People might say, perhaps, that he was 
imprudent, but, thank Heaven, no one could say, and 
he'd take precious good care no one ever should say, 
that he was dishonourable ! 

To these sentiments Mrs. Nicholls gave her warmest 
approbation, and said that she only wanted her husband 
to do all he possibly could for the poor man, and 
Wellesley to see if he couldn't spare the poor fellow 
half of his bill, just for the present. 

Mr. Nicholls could contain himself no longer, and 
remarked how foolish his wife talked, and that she would 
go speaking without thinking. She knew as well as he 
did, that, when he went for his quarter's money the day 
after to-morrow, he must pay out of it Gordon's bill, 
fifty pounds, and half a year's rent, thirty pounds, and 
that scoundrel of a butcher the remainder of his ac- 
count, which was twelve pounds ; and then there were 
the expenses of moving — and they'd be a ten-pound 
note if they were a penny ; and did she think he was 
going into a new house without a sixpence, or to leave 
himself to go about like a scamp, without a penny in 
his pocket ? No, not for a whole regiment of flymen ' 
Besides, it would be a good lesson to the fellow, and 
teach him to be more civil to gentlemen for the future. 

When they were fairly in the new residence, Nicholk 
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laid in a store of corn and hay, and sent his groom for 
the horse, with a letter, stating- that the flyman's bill 
should be attended to as soon as Mr. Nicholls could 
make it convenient. 

But when the groom returned, and told his master 
that the flyman refused to part with the animal until 
his account was settled, Mr. Nicholls's rage knew no 
bounds : and Mrs. Nicholls declared that she had never 
heard of such shameful conduct in all her days ; adding, 
that surely the man had no right to do it. To which 
her husband answered, that of course he hadn't ; and 
that he would certainly commence an action against him 
the very next day, if it wasn't that the fellow was a 
positive pauper; and where was the good of going to 
law with a scoundrel that wasn't worth powder and 
shot ? and, of course, that was the reason why he 
imposed upon gentlemen. But he'd be too many for 
the rogue now ; for he'd take a policeman, and jump into 
a cab, and go up and formally demand the animal of 
the man — and, if he refused, why, he'd give the fellow 
in charge for felony on the spot, and then he should see 
how he liked that. Mrs. Nicholls, however, said that 
though it would serve the ungrateful man perfectly 
right, still, she did not think it would be quite prudent 
of Nicholls, under the circumstances, to do so ; for the 
whole affair would be certain to get into the papers, 
and then there'd be a pretty exposure — letting the 
whole world know they couldn't pay a bill of thirty- 
seven pounds. So she thought the best plan, after all, 
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would be to try and borrow some money somewhere, 
and pay the man, and have done with him. 

When Mr. Nicholls got a little cooler, and came to 
turn the matter over in his mind, he agreed with his 
wife that it did appear to him to be the more advisable 
course to take, only he didn't exactly see whom be 
could go to and ask for the money. 

After the governor's letter, it was clear there was no 
hope in that quarter. To be sure, he observed, he might 
be able to get a bill done, though he didn't like getting 
friends to lend their acceptances, and, in fact, he would 
much rather ask them for the money at once. And 
then, after knitting his brows and biting his lips for a 
time, he said to his wife, " By-the-by, Sara, don't you 
think your brother Reuben would be likely to lend it ?" 

" Why," answered Mrs. IXicholls, " I don't know ; 
you see, you have always slighted him so, Wellesley, 
and it would look so odd going and asking favours of 
him after that. Besides, I haven't written to him for 
so long, that I shouldn't like to let him imagine that 
I only wrote when I wanted something." 

" Pack o' nonsense," replied Wellesley ; " why, isn't 
it easy enough for you to say that you've been pre- 
vented by illness from writing before; and that you 
have got a milliner's bill to pay that you've contracted 
Vnknown to me, and that I should make a dreadful 
noise about it if it came to my ears ; and that, if he 
will only assist you this once, of course you '11 promise 
him never to do the like again." 
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"Well, but," answered Mrs. Nicholls, " won't it seem 
strange, after all he said when he was last in town 
about our extravagance, to go telling him that I owe 
near upon forty pounds for dresses and things." 

" Forty pounds ! indeed," indignantly exclaimed Mr. 
Wellesley Nicholls. " You don't, I hope, for one 
moment imagine that I am going to let your brother 
Reuben know that we can't pay forty pounds ? That 
would, if you like, be making him fancy that his words 
were coming true, and that we were going to the dogs 
with a vengeance. Besides, to be poor and seem poor 
is the very deuce, as the saying goes. No, my dear, the 
very least that we can ask him for with any credit to 
ourselves is a hundred pounds." 

"What! a hundred pounds for millinery?" cried 
Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls. " Oh ! whatever will Reuben 
think of me, Wellesley dear? " 

" Tkink? " replied Mr. Nicholls; " why, think it a 
very moderate sum for a person in your station in life ; 
you forget who you are, my love. Besides, if you're 
frightened at all about that, you can spread it over two 
or three years, you know, and throw the children into 
the bargain." 

At length the matter was settled ; and as Mrs. 
Nicholls sat down to write the letter, her husband 
reminded her that she might as well ask her brother 
Reuben and his wife to come and stop a few days • in 
town with them, as it would make it look all the more 
friendly, and there wasn't any chance of his accepting 
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it Besides, after an invitation like that, he didn't 
see how master Reuben could well get off lending the 
money, especially as he had always seemed so anxious 
to keep up the acquaintance. 

When the letter had gone, Mr. and Mrs. "Wellesley 
Nicholls were all impatience for the ariswer, which 
they kept hoping each day's post would bring them, 
for, the worst of it was, Nicholls wanted the horse 
particularly, to fetch his sister from the railway station 
in his own carriage. 



CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Reuben Marsh, with her bare arms all white 
with flour, was busily employed preparing her one 
o'clock dinner, when Barnes, the postman, called, on 
his rounds, with the letter from Farnham, and left a 
scented note, bearing the London post-mark, for her 
husband. Having drunk off a glass of ale — which, 
together with the fee of one penny, was his usual per- 
quisite for delivering all letters out of the town — the 
postman inquired after the state of the crops and the 
children, and took his departure; while Mrs. Marsh, 
carefully holding the letter between her pasty fingers, 
turned it over and over again, to see if she could tell 
from where it came; and then, sniffing the perfume 
that still hung about it, she wondered whether it could 
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be from their Sally. It were very like her fine writing , 
but Reuben hadn't sent them any present lately, so it 
couldn't be from her, that were clear. 1o satisfy her 
curiosity, she shouted to one of the boys in the yard, 
and told him to go over to the barn, and to tell his 
master that there were a letter for him from London, 
and that he must come over directly. Then off the boy 
ran, making- the poultry fly cackling and gobbling 
away in all directions, as he dashed in among- them, 
and scampered across the yard. 

In a few minutes Reuben made his appearance, with 
his black hat all over dust (for they had been winnow- 
ing), while his gray shooting-jacket and brown leather 
gaiters were covered with husks. 

" Why, Molly, it is a letter from our Sally," cried 
Reuben, as soon as he saw the handwriting-. " What 
is in the wind now ? The letter ain't in mourning, or 
I should have thought some of 'em in London had gone 
dead, it's such a rare thing for sister to write to a body. 
Come, take my hat, Molly and give me a mug of beer, 
for my throat is full of chucks, and I can read it to 
you, girl, while you be getting the dinner ready. 

Then, sitting down, he opened the letter, and cried 
to his wife — " Why, Molly, they are gone away from 
St. Johus' Wood, and danged if they ain't living in 
Hvde Park ! Well, I only hope it will last, girl ; but 
it strikes me that they are bike many others, and don't 
know which side their bread is buttered on. Depend 
upon it, Molly, their next move will be either to St. 
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James's Palace or the Queen's Beach Prison. Five 
hundred a year is only five hundred a year, wife ; and 
they hadn't more than they knew what to do with in 
t'other place. This living for show, Molly, is to my 
mind just like your Brummagem plated spoons — un- 
commonly grand for a time, hut not at all likely to last ; 
and the first hard ruh they gets, why — off goes all the 
silver, and there is nothing hut copper left for a body to 
put up with. However, let's go on with the letter. 
Well, come ! Sally is a good-natured lass at heart, after 
all. She says she and Wellesley are afraid they 've been 
turning their backs upon us, and want us to pass a 
week with 'em in London. It is very good of 'em, isn't 
it, Molly?" 

" Ah !" replied Molly, shaking her head, " I always 
told you she was a good lass ; and you should read, hus- 
band, before you condemn." 

" Whew ! " whistled Reuben, scratching his head ; 
" listen here, Molly. What do you think ? why, if that 
extravagant young hussey of a sister of mine aint been 
and run up a bill of one hundred pounds — do you hear 
that, girl ? One hundred pounds, and all for dresses and 
ribbons, and fine things ; and unbeknown to her hus- 
band, too, as I 'm her brother ! And now the oudaeious 
bit of goods be afraid on its coming to Nicholls's ears, 
and wants me to lend her the money. Did you ever 
hear the likes of it ? " 

" One hundred pounds ! " exclaimed Mrs. Marsh. 
u Ah, well, I aint astonished ! I aint astonished ! for, 
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when sLe was down here she was uncommon fond of fine 
things, and many a time I've told her it would bring 
trouble on her ; and you see I wasn't far out, was T, 
good man ? But she was such a comely lass, and had 
such a pretty face of her own, that it was, as a body 
would say, quite natural to her. But a hundred pounds 
for fine things, Reuben ! Bless us and save us, one 
hundred pounds ! Why, what will the poor thing come 
to?" 

" Want, I be afraid, Molly," returned Reuben. " Want 
for them, and bad times for us ; for it is as much as a 
hard-working- man can do to keep his own family clean 
hnd decent now-a-days, let alone other people's; but 
that's what we shall have to do before long, Molly, take 
my bare word for it. It would be a wrong thing, I know 
to go paying 1 that hundred pounds for Miss Sally ; and 
yet, dang it, it 'ud never do, girl, to see Nicholls ruined 
by one's own sister. You see, if I do pay it, why the 
foolish, conceited thing will only go doing the likes 
again to-morrow ; and yet if I don't, why, I suppose 
there'll be the bailies in the place, and all along of Sally. 
Come, give us a word, wife; what say ye, eh?" 

"Why, I tell you what, Reuben," answered his wife. 
' Can't you allow the bailies to come in, so as to let them 
have a taste of trouble first, and then give them the hun- 
dred pounds and pay them out. It'll be a lesson to them, 
like." 

<•' Yes, wife," rejoined Reuben, " it would be a lesson 
to 'em, surely; but the bailies, Molly, do charge so plaguy 
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deal for their schooling, that I shouldn't wonder now if 
that little bit of larning were to stand them in near upon 
another hundred pounds at least; so I'll tell you what 
I '11 do, Molly. I'll pay the money for her without any 
fuss this once ; for, you see, we've got before the world 
a little bit now, and Sally's been off our hands some time, 
and never had anything to talk of from us. Besides, to 
speak the plain truth, I like the girl's principle about 
wishing to pay back ; and maybe the poor lass is sorry 
for what she's been a-doing ; though, to be sure, I should 
have been twice as well pleased if she hadn't gone asking 
us to pass a week with her at her fine place in London. 
You see, Molly, it doesn't look straightforward like ; and 
what a plaguy fool of a brother she must think she has 
got, to fancy we shouldn't see through that — eh, wife ? 

" Yes," answered Molly ; " and the stupid thing ought 
to have remembered, that it is the first time she has ever 
done as much to'ards us. Still, don't worry yourself 
about that, Reuben, but pay the money; and what is 
more, pay it thyself, for it is clear Sally don't know the 
value of it, and isn't in a fit state to be trusted with it, 
and would only go spending it on other things, may be.' 

11 Well said our side, Molly ! " returned Reuben, 
" leave you alone for keeping all your eyes about you 
So I '11. do as you say, girl, and write to foolish Sally 
for the name of the person to whom she owes the hun- 
dred pounds, and learn where she lives ; and then I '11 
go up to London and pay it myself, and make sister 
happy in her mind again." 

F 
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So saying, he told Molly to put the dinner back a 
bit, and sat down and wrote his letter to Mrs. Wellesley 
Nicholls. When he had done so, he read it to his wife, 
and, calling one of the boys, told him to put a saddle on 
Jack, and make haste over to Farnham with it as quickly 
as lie could. 

The next day, when Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls 
came down to breakfast, Reuben's letter lay upon the 
table. Nicholls, before handing 1 it to his wife to open, 
bent it backwards and forwards to see if he could detect 
any enclosure, and gave it to her, saying that he was 
afraid there was neither cheque nor note in it. 

When Mrs. Nicholls read the first part of the letter, 
in which Reuben, after scolding her, said that he would 
pay the money for her this once, Nicholls said, that he 
had always thought her brother a fine fellow at heart, 
and he was glad to find that he was not mistaken. 

On hearing-, however, that Reuben would only do so 
on condition of his being allowed to discharge the alleged 
bill himself, Nicholls called him a suspicious lout, and 
said it was clear the fellow didn't believe that Sarah owed 
the money, and that he had half a mind to ring the clod- 
hopper's nose for doubting his wife's word, adding, lhat 
he should like to catch himself giving Mr. Reuben Marsh 
the chance of doing them a good turn again. 

"Yes, I told you how it would be," answered Mrs. 
Wellesley Nicholls j " and that it would look so bad, 
eaying that I wanted it to pay a bill for miHinery " 
"Pska !" replied Mr. Nicholls. " I've told you, over 
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and over again, it would never have done for me to have 
asked for the money after the way in which we slighted 
the man. No, my dear. The fact is, that, though he 
is your brother, he 's a mean fellow, and of course, from 
the manner in which he has been brought up, cannot 
understand the feelings of a gentleman. But I will soon 
let him see that he's not the only friend we've got in the 
world. I '11 go to Lively Harry this very day, and get 
him to lend me his acceptance, for it 's impossible to do 
without the horse, and that rogue of a fly-man doesn't 
seem at all inclined to give him up without his money ; 
so you can just scribble a letter to your brother while I 
go and ferret out Harry. And mind now, don't you go 
fawning to Mr. Reuben Marsh, but speak out like a 
woman, and give him to understand that you think he 
has acted in the business anything but like a brother ; 
and tell him that, under your present feelings, the less 
you see of one another for the future the better." 

Mr. Nicholls found lively Harry quite a different sort 
of person from Reuben Marsh j indeed, as Wellesley told 
his wife, he behaved throughout the whole transaction 
like a perfect gentleman ; for he told him he was a man 
of the world and understood those things, and was al- 
ways very ready to oblige a friend in so trifling- a mat- 
ter as his acceptance ; indeed, for his own part, Lively 
Harry said, he didn't see the use of limiting the com 
merce of the country to the amount of bullion in the 
kingdom, and had always been a man who had advo- 
cated the use of paper. 
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But, though Mr. Nicholls soon became a convert to 
Lively Harry's lucid arguments on the currency, still he 
was disgusted to find that the men in the City were far 
from being in the same way of thinking ; for it took him 
nearly half the day before he could discover any gentle- 
man who was sufficiently enterprising to look upon the 
small piece of paper to which Lively Harry had affixed 
his name, and made payable at his tailor's in Jermyn- 
street, in the light of money. 

At last, however, his wine-merchant gave him a let- 
ter to a gentleman of the legal profession and Jewish 
persuasion, who obliged him by converting the bill into 
as much gold as he said he could afford to give ; where- 
upon Mr. Nicholls jumped into a cab, dashed up to the 
fly-man, paid his bill with all the dignity of a millionaire, 
and ordered the fellow to give the mare to his groom 
when he called. 

On reaching home again, he threw himself on the 
sofa, and told his wife he felt quite a new man ; for, 
thank Heaven ! that was settled. 

However, Mr. Nicholls was no sooner out of one diffi- 
culty than he found himself in another ; for, in two or 
three days' time, his wife informed him that the man 
who had supplied the carpets had sent a letter request- 
ing the amount of his bill, as. the goods had been sold 
for ready money. 

Wellesley only answered that the carpet-man must 
wait until he had let bis old house; and that with the 
premium he expected to get there he would pay him, 
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for he had directed the house-agent to ask 200Z. pre- 
mium for it, which, he was sure, was little enough, as 
he Lad laid out nearly douhle the sum on that place. So 
that, though the man was very assiduous in his calls, 
still, no matter at what time he came, he invariably 
found that Mr. Nicholls was " out." Until, at length, 
worn out of patience by his fruitless visits, the carpet- 
inan sent a gentleman, who, not being known to the ser- 
vants, obtained an interview with Mr. Nicholls, and took 
the liberty of presenting him with the copy of a writ. 

Nicholls knew enough of his profession not to be 
frightened by such things as the first steps to a lawsuit, 
although, as he told his wife, he was annoyed at the 
man's confounded impudence j but, as the fellow had 
chosen to go to law, why he might make the most of 
it ; and he 'd take precious good care to keep him out 
of his money as long as he could. To be sure, it would 
be a trifling extra expense to him, but it would be 
worth that to punish the vagabond, and especially at 
the present moment, when he only wanted a little 
time to get round — so that he didn't mind what he 
paid for it. 

Sara was, he said, as well aware as he was, that tht^a 
would be the first cpiarter's rent, and one of the bills he 
had given for the fixtures, and Lively Harry's accept- 
ance, together with the rent of the other house, all 
coming due in about six weeks' time, and he had calcu- 
latpd that they would just about swallow up his next 
quarter's money. Consequently, it wasn't likely that he 
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was going- to pay a rascally carpet-dealer, and leave a 
man who Lad behaved so thoroughly like a gentleman 
as his landlord had, unsatisfied. 

Besides, whatever he did, the first quarter's rent and 
the bill for the fixtures must be paid ; and Lively 
Harry's acceptance was a matter of honour, that lie 
could not put off — though the rent of the house in St. 
John's-wood he didn't care so much about, and he could 
let that stand over a bit. So, perhaps, after all, it was 
much better for him that the carpet-man had done as 
he had ; for now, thank Heaven ! he shouldn't have 
that man coming and knocking - at his door every day. 
However, he begged his wife on no account to let his 
sister know anything' about the writ. 

For about a fortnight Mr. Nicholls enjoyed perfect 
family bliss — driving in the Park every afternoon with 
his wife and sister ; seeing sights in the morning, and 
visiting the Opera or the theatre at night. And then, 
feeling himself called upon to give what he styled " a 
house-warming" in his new residence, he issued cards 
of invitation for a grand evening- party, which he 
arranged to come off a few days after he should 
have received the next instalment of his allow- 
ance. 

When, however, Sir Giles's remittance came to hand, 
Nicholls found that by the time he had paid the land- 
lord's rent, and the first of the bills for fixtures, and 
given ready money for several trifling articles which 
were required for his evening party, and which he 
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could not obtain upon credit, the remainder of his 
quarterly allowance was only sufficient to enable him 
to carry on the housekeeping for the next three months, 
and he was in sad tribulation on account of Lively 
Harry's acceptance. 

He would go and see the holder of it, and get him 
to renew the bill, which he had no doubt he would do 
for a five-pound note or two ; though, upon second 
thoughts, it struck him that, instead of asking favours 
of a money-lender, it would be more advisable to get 
Lively Harry to lend his name to another and larger 
bill, and so take up the one falling due in three or 
four days, and stop the carpet-man's action, which he 
now began to feel rather uneasy about. Besides, he 
agreed with himself that it would look much better to 
take up the first bill that he had discounted with the 
gentleman in the City ; and that, by doing so, he would 
so establish his credit with him that of course the man 
wouldn't object to do another, for double or treble the 
amount, at any future time that he might be in want 
of such a thing. 

Cut Nicholls, unfortunately, was reckoning without 
his host, and when he went to seek for his friend, he 
found him not quite so easy to be met with. He hunted 
for Lively Harry at his club, and at all his different 
haunts, but in each place the gentleman had not been 
seen or heard of for more than a week ; and Mr. Nicholls 
being as ignorant as every one else as to the exact 
locality of his friend's domicile, he returned home, the 
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evening before the bill became due, miserable, tired, 
worried, and surly, for he knew not bow to manage. 

All dinner be scarcely spoke to bis wife. When sbe 
tried to divert bis thoughts by any trivial conversation, 
be gave short, snappish answers ; and it was only the 
presence of his sister and the servants that prevented 
him from transgressing the forms of politeness. 

As he sat alone sipping his wine, after his wife and 
sister had retired to the dravving-room, he kept twisting 
over and over in his mind the different means by which 
he thought he mi"ht save himself from the dishonour 
of letting his friend's bill go back unpaid on the mor- 
row. At last he rang the bell, and told the page to tell 
Mrs. Nicholls that he wished to speak with her. 

When his wife made her appearance, he began by 
apologising' to her for any little rudeness he might 
have been guilty of towards her at dinner-time, saying 
that he was worried out of his life about that confounded 
acceptance of Lively Harry's, and that he was a ruined 
man if it was dishonoured. She knew what a chatterer 
the man was, and that he would be sure to go gossip- 
ing about it wherever he went ; and then thev would 
find that, after all the privations they had undergone 
to get to their present standing in society, they would 
be avoided and cut by everybody. He only saw, he 
said, one way of getting out of it at all, and asked his 
wife whether she would assist him in it. Whereupon 
Mrs. Nicholls said she would help in any way that lav 
in her power ; but what could she do I 
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" Why, my dear," answered Mr. Nicholls, " you 
see, if I could only manage to take up this bill, the same 
party, you know, would, of course, be too glad to do 
another for me to any amount : and then, with that I 
could pay off the carpet-man, and we should be all 
straight again ; for the premium we shall get for the 
other house will just come in handy to take up the next 
bill. So that you see, Sara, we shall be certain to be 
all right for the future, if we can only get over this 
confounded temporary difficulty." 

Mrs. Nicholls agreed with him perfectly, and said, she 
thought she knew what he meant; adding, that she 
should never like to write to Reuben for money again. 

" Oh no ! of course not, my dear," returned her hus- 
band; "nor should I wish you to stoop so low as that. 
What I mean is this, Sara — you see, those diamonds that 
I made you a present of are of no use to you just now. 
You can have no occasion for them for a week or so." 

" My dear Wellesley ! " cried Mrs. Nicholls ; " you 
forget our evening party takes place in three days' time, 
and I must wear them then." 

" Tut ! tut ! tut !" responded Mr. Nicholls. " How 
foolishly you do talk, Sara. I really thought that by 
this time I had made you understand the usages of 
polite society better. Don't you know that it 's con- 
sidered etiquette for the lady of the house, when she has 
a reunion, to let her dress be as simple and quiet as she 
can, so that her guests may have an opportunity of dis- 
playing their attractions ? I 'm sure your ' aqua- 
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marines ' are as neat and chaste and ladylike as any- 
thing you could put on, or I should never have dreamt 

of making the proposal." 

" That may be," replied Mrs. Nicholls; " but after 
the diamonds, I 'm sure I shouldn't be able to bear the 
look of myself in the other things : and, if it comes 
to that, why, I 'd sooner not wear any." 

" Well, my dear," answered her husband, " you can 
suit yourself about it. All I know is, I must have your 
diamonds for a few days — unless, indeed, you prefer 
both of us being ruined, and that while n.y very sister 
is under my roof. So it 's no use your pouting, Sara ; 
but go up-stairs, like a good girl, and get them for me 
directly ; for I can easily raise money enough upon 
them to get out of this fix, and let you have them 

ack again as soon as I can lay hold of Lively Harry." 
After a little further persuasion, Mr. Nicholls got 
the diamonds. It was the first time that our fashion- 
able hero had ever had occasion to visit one of those 
places of refuge, commonly called " pawnbroker's 
shows." He had, in his youth, often j ked with his seedy 
law companions about visiting "his uncle," but it had 
up to that moment been his boast, that he had never 
entered one of those horrible establishments. Once, 
when out walking, a friend had directed his attention 
to three golden balls, swinging over a money-lender's 
doorway, and Mr. Nichells had spoken very severely on 
the extravagance of the poor man, and the utter ruia 
that must result from the habit of raising money at ex« 
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orbitant interest, instead of applying to a respectable 
capitalist, who only required his five per cent. He had 
even gone so far as to compare these three golden balls 
to the three Fates ruling over the existence of the 
pauper, and although he grew somewhat confused in 
his simile, and talked about Clotho holding the pledge, 
whilst Lachesis drew up the duplicate, and Atropos, 
when the time had expired, sent the goods for sale, 
yet he felt pleased at having given some evidence of 
a classical education, and proud at having remem- 
bered the names of the Grecian ladies. 

Little did he, in those happy times, dream that the 
day woidd come, when a hard necessity would drive him , 
like a poor lamb, to this slaughter-house of property. 

Of course, he disguised himself to the utmost. He 
put on his oldest hat and worst coat. He determined 
that on his return home he would throw away these 
seedy garments, the witnesses of his misfortune, lest 
any one, who had seen him figuring in the pawn shop, 
should identify him by them. 

On reaching the shop, he felt his courage fail. The 
entrance door was blocked up with bunches of old 
sheets, shawls, and blankets, that hung there like flags 
of distress. He saw one or two persons, carrying bundles 
under their arms, push aside this drapery, dive through 
the linen foliage that adorned this arbour of refuge, and, 
caring nothing for the ordeal, boldly gain the money- 
lender's sanctuary. But something told him that he 
was not equal to the trial, 
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For a long time he remained looking in at the win« 
dow, as if he wished to purchase some of the tawdry 
jewellery exhibited there. He fancied that every passer- 
by recognized him as the dashing Wellesley Nicholls, 
Esq. — the friend of people ten times richer than himself. 
Once he imagined tnat he saw an acquaintance pass by, 
and then he almost shook with fear, and half prayed 
that the iron grating on which he stood would open, and 
let him down in the area below. What was the tumble 
of a few feet, compared to the fall of dignity, or the 
toppling over of the dreams of a life-time ? 

At last, when his patience was nearly exhausted, a 
shop-boy came out, and commenced taking down the 
goods hung- up outside. When the gangway was com- 
pletely cleared, Mr. Wellesley Nicholls, with a sudden 
dive — as though he were plunging into a cold bath — 
dashed into the premises. 

The place was empty. The man behind the counter 
even said it was too late to do business. But diamonds 
have a peculiar power over man as well as woman ; 
and when the morocco case was opened, the man altered 
his tone, and declared himself willing to entertain the 
transaction. 

He even grew so civil, that Nicholls half fancied 
that he had been recognized. However, the ensuing 
conversation entirely reassured him on that point. 

"What name shall I say?" asked the pawnbroker, 
filling up the detail of the duplicate. 

Nicholls, with great presence of mind, answered, 
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" Henry Chandos;" the name of his friend being- the 
first that he could think of. 

This was all the capitalist required; for much to 
Nicholls's disgust, he added as the address " Cheap- 
side." If he had written, "Belgrave-square," Mr. Wel- 
lesley could have felt almost flattered, hut Cheapside ! 
"Hang- him!" he said to himself, "does he take me 
for a hatter, or a Cit} r -man, T should like to know." 

In the morning he took up Lively Harry's accept- 
ance ; so that on the night of his party no one would 
have thought, from the happiness of his free, and the 
splendour and profusion of the entertainment, that he 
had ever heen distressed for the want of a few pounds. 

Mrs. Nicholls looked splendid, even in her "aquama- 
rines," and Wellesley's sister was a universal favourite. 
The rooms were crowded to suffocation, and the pre- 
sence of Lady Verulam gave a stamp to the " reunion" 
which Nicholls said he had been battling for all his 
life. In fact, ever since the opera-box, Mrs. Nicholls 
had been so assiduous in her attentions, both to her 
ladyship and her "charming girls," that the acquaint- 
ance had rapidly ripened into a fashionable friendship j 
indeed, so much so, that Mrs. Nicholls, when the 
guests had left, and she was alone with hor husband in 
the drawing-room, told Wellesley that while she was 
talking with Lady Verulam, her ladyship had asked 
her whether she had received an invitation to her 
Georgiana's approaching wedding; and that when she 
assured her ladyship that she had not, her ladyship 
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said it was very strange, for the cards had been sent 
she should say, quite three weeks ago, as her dear girls 
had set their hearts upon her coming-, and would 
never forgive her if she didn't; and that her ladyship 
had made her promise to he sure and he there ; and 
that the wedding- was to take place in eight days, at St. 
George's, Hanover-square. 

Mr. Nicholls, in the pride of his heart, told his wife 
that she had only got to thank him for his having 
taken the opera-box. Bat Mrs. Nicholls begged to ask 
who it was that had first advised him to have a 
carriage of his own ; add ing, that she should like to 
know if they would ever have been invited to the mar- 
riage if they had still been going- about in that filthy 
fly of theirs. So dividing- the honours, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholls went to bed quite happy. 

All the next day "Vv'ellesley and his wife did nothing 
but talk about their good fortune in getting asked to 
so fashionable a wedding. Of course, he said, the 
whole account of the proceedings, and a list of the 
parties present, would be given in the papers; and 
they would be published to the world as moving in a 
circle that it had been the ambition of his We to reach. 
Sara must get a splendid new dress for the occasion ; 
and he 'd hunt up Lively Harry, and get a fresh bill 
from him by which he could get her diamonds back 
again, and he had no doubt she would create quite a 
sensation there. 

But, unluckily for Mr. Nicholl's projects, and to 
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Mrs. Niclioll's extreme annoyance, Lively Harry was 
still nowhere to be found ; whereupon Sara didn't hesi- 
tate to declare that it would be impossible for her to 
think of appearing - at so grand an assembly without her 
brilliants. However, her husband made her mind easy 
by bringing* her home on the evening before the mar- 
riage a much more splendid suite of diamonds than 
her own, which, " like a good soul," he had hired for 
the occasion. 

When they were ready dressed on the morrow, and 
Nicholls had sent for the carriage, he was astonished 
at the time the groom took in bringing it round • and, 
after a little while, he grew so impatient that he went 
into the stables by the back way. 

On entering them he found that his brougham and 
horse had been seized, in execution for the debt of 
" that scoundrelly carpet-dealer," who, in person, had 
accompanied the bailiff, and refused to let it go out of 
the place unless Mr. Nicholls was prepared to pay 
down the debt and costs. 

Mr. Nicholls inwardly thanked his stars that, even 
in this trying dilemma, he knew how to behave him- 
self like a gentleman. So, refusing to bandy words 
with the tradesman, he turned his back upon the 
fellow, and, slamming the door in his face, returned to 
his wife to break to her the terrible news. 

It had so startling an effect on Mrs. Nicholls, that 
no sooner had she heard what had happened, than she 
fell into hysterics, and sobbed and laughed so loudly 
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that, much to Mr. Nicholls' annoyance, his wife's cries 
brought his sister and the servants to her aid j and be 
saw that there was little chance of the seizure being 1 
kept a secret. 

When they had led the besatined and bejewelled 
Mrs. Nicholls up to her room, Wellesley pulled off his 
white kid gloves *nd wrote a letter to Lady Verulam, 
in which he told her, that owing to the sudden and 
dangerous illness of one of his dear children, he 
regretted that their duties as parents would prevent 
Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls being present at the 
Honourable Miss Georgiana Verulam's wedding that 
morning. a 

Despatching the note by the groom, he turned round 
in his chair, and, fixing his eyes on the ceiling, busied 
himself with thinking how on earth he could prevent 
his carriage being " sold bj r order of the sheriff." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Lively Harry was still not to be heard of at his club., 
and at last, after waiting two days, Mr. Nicholls was 
informed by his friend Fred Gordon, that he had gone 
into the north, grouse shooting, though he did not 
know exactly where, so there was no hope of relief in 
that quarter. 
Both Wellesley and his wife puzzled their brains to 
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discover some plan which was to save them and their 
carriage; and Nicholls, at her suggestion, tried to 
borrow the money from one or two of their fashionable 
friends, stating that he had unexpectedly been called 
upon to pay a large sum, for which, " iri a moment of 
foolish generosity," he had made himself responsible 
for a friend ; and that he would esteem it a great favour 
if they would let him have fifty pounds foY a few weeks, 
to make up the amount, until he could receive an 
answer from his father, Sir Giles. 

But one was about making- a trip on the Continent 
and had obtained letters of credit abroad for all the 
money he had at his banker's ; and another had paid a 
heavy bill the very day before ; and a third had all his 
money locked up in speculation ; but they were all ex- 
tremely sorry, and begged to be allowed to sympathise 
with Mr. Nicholls in his misfortune. 

When it came to the day before the sale, Mr, 
Nicholls grew so desperate that he agreed with his 
wife that anything would be preferable to having their 
brougham taken from them. 

He had no time to raise any money on his furniture ; 
and somehow or other everybody seemed to turn their 
backs upon him — even the very people who had been 
feasting and dancing in his house a week or two ago. 
It would never do to let the carriage be sold. It would 
be all over the neighbourhood in a few days' time, and 
then he was a ruined man. Of course, it would tell 
every one as plainly as it could speak that he couldn't 

o 
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afford to keep it, and stamp him as a beggar to the 
whole world. After all it had done for them, too ! 
Was it likely that Lady Verulam would Lave asked 
them to her daughter's wedding, if they hadn't been 
" carriage people ?" And, as he paced up and down the 
room, his wife asked him if he didn't think Lady 
Verulam would assist them ? Her ladyship had always 
been veiy kind to her, she said, and had made a good 
deal of her, and she didn't mind writing to her ; for, look- 
ing at it again, she really thought her ladyship would 
lend them the money. They could make the same ex- 
cuse as before, and there could be no harm in trying. 
]N 7 icholls said, yes, but there would be harm ; and if 
her ladyship were to refuse, he would never forgive 
himself — for there would be an end, of course, to one 
of their best acquaintances. And yet, he felt, he 
oughtn 't to leave a stone unturned so long as there was 
a chance left; though he would as lief cut his ears off 
as do it. Though, to be sure, it wouldn't look so very 
bad, after all ; for Sara could say that he had a par- 
ticular payment of five hundred pounds to make the 
next day, and she could score under " particular," to 
make it seem as if it were a debt of honour, and that he 
had only got £450 at his banker's, and, unfortunately, 
couldn't sell out of the funds, on account of its being 
a holiday at the Bank of England on the morrow ; for, 
of course, Lady Verulam would never know whether it 
was a holiday or not. On which his wife observed, 
that, under those circumstances, she thought the story 
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would appear more true if he wrote the letter himself. 
And Wellesley, on second thoughts, being- of the same 
opinion, sat down; and, having- written us much to 
her ladyship, despatched it by the groom, directing' 
him to wait for an answer. 

"When Nicholls read her ladyship's reply, he 
crumpled it up savagely in his hand, and flung it, 
with an oath, in the fire, saying that the carriage 
might go, and "the house after it, as, indeed, he sup- 
posed it would, soon ; adding (like most gentlemen who 
get into difficulties of their own making), that there 
seemed to be a fate hanging- over him, and that it was 
useless to attempt to stand up against it. 

As soon as Mr. Nicholls had cooled down a little, his 
wife — who, of late, had grown half afraid of speaking to 
her husband when he was in one of those fits of passion 
which every day now became more frequent — gained 
courage sufficient to ask him what were the contents 
of her ladyship's note. 

Wellesley told her it was a mere put-off — a trum- 
pery excuse, saying that the expense of her daughter's 
wedding- and marriage settlement had been such, that, 
ah — that she — ah — he forgot the exact words — but the 
long and short of it was, she either couldn't or, more 
likely, wouldn't do it. But, he continued, he wouldn't 
have cared so much about that. What annoyed him 
the most was, she said she was so short of money for the 
moment, that, at the very time his letter arrived, she 
was about writing to him for the 90Z. for the opera-box. 
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However, he added, the mean old rouged-up thing can't 
have it yet awhile, so she must wait. Her ladyship 
might take it just as she liked, and it didn't mat- 
ter to him two straws how. All he wished to Heaven 
was, that he had never seen the opera-box or Lady 
Verulam, or carriage, or horse, or furniture, or anything 
at all, and the sooner he was clear of them all the better. 

On Mrs. Nicholls trying to soothe him, by assuring' 
him that everything would turn out foi the best, he only 
grew more wild, and upbraided her as the cause of all 
his distress; so that they passed the. remainder of the 
evening, she in tears, and he in surly silence. 

The carriage was sold in due course, and Nicholls, to 
brave it' out, hired a fly and horse as much like his own 
as possible, and made a point of going into the Park for 
several days afterwards. For, in the importance which 
he attached to himself, he made certain that everybody 
in town must have heard of the seizure, and he wished 
to show them that the report was nothing more than a 
malicious slander. 

In one of his afternoon drives he passed Lady Veru- 
lam's carriage, and was wounded to the very quick of 
his pride on seeing her ladyship turn her head in an 
opposite direction. 

Mr. Nicholl's tradesmen, however, taking- a greater 
interest in him than the rest of the world, soon became 
acquainted with the circumstance of the seizure and 
sale ; and, growing alarmed about the safety of their 
money, kept obliging him one after another with copies 
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of their accounts, and requesting; immediate payment, 
as they had all— strange to say — heavy hills to meet in 
a few days' time; so that Mr. Nicholls, finding his 
credit stopped in the neighbourhood, was not sorry when 
a letter arrived informing him that Sir Giles had sud 
denly been seized with illness, and requesting Miss 
Nicholls to return home as soon as possible. 

Luckily for Mr. Nicholls, the return of Lively Harry 
to town enabled him to get another bill cashed, and so 
provided him with the means of paying ready money 
for such household articles as he had previously been in 
the habit of procuring on credit; while, by the aid of dex- 
terous excuses and faithful promises of speedy payment, 
he managed to prevent his tradesmen from resorting to 
quicker and harsher means of obtaining their money. 

Mr. Nicholls now began to hope that lie should be 
able to weather out the storm until the next quarter 
came round, or at least until he could find a tenant for 
his old house, and so get the 200?. premium, which 
would put him all right with the world again. But, 
unfortunately, his golden dreams were all dissipated by 
a visit from the jeweller. The firm had twice sent in his 
account, and called two or three times for their money ; 
but Mr. Nicholls not considering the claim a very press- 
ing one, had never troubled himself about attending to 
it. He had expected, at the least, one, if indeed he 
were not entitled to two years' credit; and he couldn't 
for the life of him understand what they meant by dun- 
ning him in that way. 
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When Mr. Nicholls saw the jeweller, be didn't hesi- 
tiito to tell the man as much ; on which the jeweller 
said that he had to apologise for troubling* him so soon, 
but the firm had a large payment to make towards the 
end of the week, and they thought they might venture 
to ask Mr. Nicholls, as a favour, to let them have fifty 
pounds on account. Whereupon Mr. Nicholls replied 
very abruptly that he certainly should not think of 
doing anything of the kind, and that he had his pay- 
ments to make, and that he should take the same credit 
as his father always had. 

On this the jeweller expostulated, saying that really 
the diamonds had been* sold such a bargain that the 
firm had always looked upon it as a ready money trans- 
action, and had expected to receive the amount of their 
bill long before this ; which threw Mr. Nicholls into a 
great passion ; and he said that he could not understand 
what the firm meant, for he had told their young man 
at the time, and as plainly as he could speak, that they 
would have to wait for their money ; the young man 
had said that they had no fear about that, even if it 
were ten times the amount. To which the jeweller he- 
sitatingly replied that they certainly had no fear then. 
"Whereupon Mr. Wellesley Nicholls threw down the 
morning- paper, and, rising up in his chair, inquired of 
the jeweller what he meant by bis having- no fear then. 
Did be mean to infer that he had any fear now ? 

This made the jeweller stammer as be told Mr. 
Nicholls that he didn't exactly wish to be understood in 
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that light j but that all gentlemen, the firm were well 
aware, were subject to misfortunes ; and that they had 
been deeply grieved to hear of the seizure of Mr. 
Nicholls' s carriage for a trifling amount; and they 
thought that, as they had had dealings with his re- 
spected father so long-, Mr. Nicholls wouldn't allow them 
to suffer; and that, though they were perfectly satisfied 
with his honour, still, under the circumstances, from 
what had come to their ears, they were afraid that all — 
that is — it was an extremely unpleasant business to 
speak about, and he trusted Mr. Nicholls would make 
every allowance. But, to be plain, the firm had come 
to the conclusion that they would be happy to forego 
their account if Mr. Nicholls would let them have the 
diamonds back, and that then they would not think of 
charging him anything for the use of them. 

Mr. Nicholls bit his lips, and trembled with passion 
and fear as he heard the man stammer out the proposal 
which he knew it was out of his power to comply with ; 
and, drawing up himself haughtily, he looked sternly at 
the jeweller, and demanded how he dare come into his 
house and make such a proposal to the son of one of 
their oldest customers. But they should repent the day 
as long- as they lived. And then, observing' the man 
about to reply, he commanded him not to say another 
syllable, but to leave the house directly. Whereupon, 
the jeweller mutteringly observed that he didn't see 
that the proposal was one that Mr. Nicholls need fly 
into a passion about, and that, if he meant honestly to- 
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wards the firm, be wouldn't, in the present state of hi? 
affairs, hesitate to consent to it. 

Mr. Nicholls grew pur] •■ with rage, and he said be- 
tween his teeth, "The present state of my affairs! 
Mean honestly ? Listen to me, sir ! you 're the first 
person that ever dared to question my honour, and if 
you were not a person beneath my notice, it should not 
drop here. Perhaps you '11 say next that I 've been and 
made away with your trumpery jewellery?" 

" You know best about that yourself, sir," returned 
the jeweller, sarcastically. 

" Leave my house, you scoundrel ! " cried Mr. 
Nicholls. " Get out of my house this very moment, 
unless you want me to turn you out ! " 

" Oh, you needn't put yourself to that trouble, sir," 
said the jeweller, doggedly j "I '11 send somebody else to 
you, to whom, perhaps, you will learn to be at least civil. 
And, what 's more, I '11 soon find out whether the jewels 
are in your possession or not — for I'll go round to all the 
pawnbrokers in the neighbourhood ; and, if I find out 
that you've been making' away with our property, I'll 
publish the whole transaction to the world, and ruin you 
at once." And then, slamming the street door after him, 
he left the house rapidly. 

For a few minutes Mr. Nicholls sat in hia chair 
motionless, doubting whether the jeweller would put his 
threat into execution, and dreading the death-blow that 
he felt it would be to his reputation if he did : and he 
cursed himself and his own thoughtlessness. 
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But there was no time for remorse. He must stir 
himself, and try to prevent the discovery. He had be- 
tween twenty and thirty pounds in the house, and, 
what with his own and his wife's watch, and her trinkets, 
he could scrape together a sum large enough to get the 
diamonds back again before the fellow found out where 
they were pledged, and then he 'd go to the jeweller's 
shop and fling them at his head, and give him to under- 
stand that he was a different man from what he seemed 
to take him for. 

Hastily collecting the several articles together, Mr. 
Nicholls rushed out of the house, and made his way as 
fast as he could to the shop where the brilliants were in 
pledge, having*, on the road, pulled his hat over his 
eyes and turned up his coat collar, so as to avoid recog- 
nition. 

When he reached the shop, having looked cautiously 
round to see that no one who knew him was near, he 
darted in, and, to his horror, discovered the jeweller 
himself in close conference with the man behind the 
counter. The noise of the door swinging to made the 
jeweller turn round, and, when he saw Mr. Nicholls, 
he burst into a contemptuous laugh, and looked at him 
from head to foot, with a sneer on his lips. 

" So, I wasn't far out, my fine gentleman, after all, 
eh ?" began the jeweller, " though I am the first person 
that ever dared to question your honour. But I '11 take 
good care that I won't be the last ; for if I don't make 
the whole neighbourhood ring with your roguery, why 
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1 '11 forgive you the debt. You turn me out of you? 
house, will you ? I can tell you what it is, Mr. Wellesley 
Nicholls, it shan't be long before I turn you out of it. " 

Mr. Nicholls, without waiting to hear any further, 
turned on his heel, and made for the street ; but the 
enraged jeweller, determined not to leave him, followed 
quickly after, abusing him as he went, and calling him 
"Swindler!" "Rogue!" "Impostor!" "Scoundrel!" 
and declaring that be would publish the whole trans- 
action to the world in a court of law, and that ho was 
glad to lose the jewels, if it, was only for the satis- 
faction of exposing him. So that Mr. Nicholls, finding 
a crowd collecting at his heels, was glad to jump into 
the first cab ho met, in order to get rid of his trouble- 
some companion. 

On reaching home, rushing up into his wife's room, 
he told her to get everything as quickly as she could, 
for he must get out of the confounded house and into 
the country somewhere, or he was a ruined man. When 
his wife inquired the reason, he told her to mind her 
own business, and to do her duty and get the things 
ready, as he had directed. 

" But what have I done, Wellesley, that you should 
flyoutatme so?" returned Mrs. Nicholls, half frightened 
at her husband's wild appearance. " I declare, you are 
quite an altered man of late, and one can't open one's 
mouth without your getting into a passion directly." 

"No, I\e not altered, Sara; it's my circumstances 
that have altered, not me," answered Nicholls, throwing 
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himself on the sofa, and dashing his long- hair from hia 
forehead. '•' But you don't know how I 'm worried, and 
hunted, and maddened by a pack of hounds of creditors 
barking- and yelping- at my heels. Turn which way I 
will, there are nothing- but bills, bills, bills ! Oh 
God ! oh God ! what will become of us all ?" 

"Come, Wellesley dear," expostulated Mrs. Nicholls, 
kissing- him — " Come, don't g-ive way in this manner. 
Let me go and fetch you some wine — it will revive you. 
Why, whatever can have happened — eh, Wellesley, 
dear?" 

"Oh, nothing, nothing!" replied Nicholls. "There, 
don't speak to me about it, unless you want to drive 
ma wild. Let's talk about something else; and ring 
the bell for a glass of water for me, for I'm ready 
to drop." 

" Well, then," replied Mrs. Nicholls, turning the con- 
versation with an assumed cheerfulness, " where do you 
think of going to in the country — eh, Wellesley dear ? " 

"Oh, anywhere — anywhere!" answered Mr. Nicholls, 
" so long as it 's out of the way, and those dogs of cre- 
ditors won't be able to track me. We 've got no money 
to go fooling away at Brighton, or Hastings, or on the 
Continent— though that would be the safest place, after 
all. So we must find out some little poking country 
place, where we can hide in security until the storm has 
blown over." 

"Well, then," returned Mrs. Nicholls, " I tell you 
what, Wellesley, we had much better go down to 
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.Reuben; for, you know, he's always bothering us about 
our never going- down to see him ; and we could take 
the children and easily stop a month there, without any 
expense. Besides, he 'd take it quite as an honour your 
visiting him, and would be so pleased to see us." 

"Yes," answered Nicholls, with a sigh, "that would 
have been the very place for us, certainly ! But, hang 
it ! there 's that letter you sent him : it would never do 
to go fawning and cringing to a man whom we insulted 
only a week or two ago." However, to his great de- 
light, his wife told him that she had thought it best, 
after Reuben's offer — which, to say the least, had been 
kindly meant — to write a grateful letter to him, instead 
of the one Wellesley had wished her to send ; alleging, 
by way of excuse, that her husband found out all about 
the debt, and had paid the bill for her. Whereupon, Mr. 
Nicholls kissed his wife, and said she was a dear, good 
girl, and had quite put him in good spirits again ; and 
told her to write to her brother that very evening, to 
know whether it would be convenient for him to receive 
them ; and, if so, to say that they would be with him 
on Sunday next. For Wellesley informed his wife that, 
as matters stood at present, it wouldn't be prudent for 
him to put himself in the way of being served with a 
writ by venturing- outside the house on a week day. 

Directly Mrs. Nicholls had written and sent the let- 
ter, she (at her husband's suggestion) set to work and 
covered up the blinds with old newspapers, and closed 
the shutters in front of the house, so that it might ap- 
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pear as if the family were out of town, which he di- 
rected the servants to say to everyhody that called. 

To avoid being seen, they lived in the hack drawing- 
room, trembling at every knock that came to the dcor, 
and passing the time in continual bickerings, for with 
his growing distresses Mr. Nicholls had become too dis- 
tracted to he civil. 

However, Reuben's answer was so full of kindness and 
hearty friendship, that the prospect of their speedy de- 
liverance from their troubles made them both brighten 
up a little, and live amicably until the Sunday arrived. 
Then they were up before it was light, and out long 
before any one was stirring, on their way to Nine Elms, 
so as to catch the first train to Farnham. 

But though their spirits rose as they left London — 
the scene of their troubles— behind them, still they 
both inwardly felt considerable uneasiness at the idea 
of meeting a brother whom they had almost spurned, 
and they pondered over what excuses they could make 
on seeing him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The homestead of Reuben Marsh was situated a few 
miles on the other side of Farnham ; so that when Mr. 
and Mrs. Nicholls arrived at the nearest railway sta- 
tion, they had still some distance to go, and therefore 
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they resolved to take breakfast at the Railway Hotel, 
and then hare a post-chaise — as it would never do to 
let Eeuben fancy that their circumstances were in any 
way altered, or that their difficulties were the cause of 
their coming to visit him. 

It was twelve o'clock before they reached the gate 
of the farm, when they found that the whole family 
had gone to church, and there was only the maid to 
receive them — who had quite as much as she could do 
to keep the dogs quiet, for they would come yelping 
and sniffing round them, as if they were strangers. 

Mrs. Kicholls was almost delighted at the absence of 
Eeuben and his wife ; for she half dreaded to met her 
brother, and was glad to have the welcomes deferred 
for a short time ; although "Wellesley looked upon the 
family's being out in rather a different light : for he 
Baid if he had known that there would have been 
nobody at home to receive them, he should never have 
gone putting himself to the expense of a post-chaise. 

Sara felt a melancholy pleasure on returning to 
the place where she had passed her simple, unpre- 
tending girlhood; and, as she looked around, every 
object had connected with it some pleasant — and yet, 
she could not help feeling some humiliating — associa- 
tions. At the sight of every familiar object, there was 
a battle in her breast between her pride and her affec- 
tion. It was pleasant to have each little incident of 
her happy youth brought back so vividly to her mind ; 
and yet it was almost painful — for she dreaded that it 
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might some day coma to the ears of her fashionable 
friends that the eleg'ant Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls had 
been born and bred in such a place. 

There were the bright tins and coppers arranged 
as usual over the mantel-piece, and polished like mir- 
rors. They gave her a slight thrill as she thought 
that her hands had cleaned and brightened them up 
every Saturday morning- for ten years at least ; but she 
couldn't help wondering who did it now. The tile3 
of the floor, too, were as red as ever ; and so were 
the old geranium pots — what a time they had had, 
those geraniums ! There was the same cactus that 
young James Walker, of the "Poplars," had given 
her on her seventeenth birthday. And then, if there 
were not as many as seven hams hanging up !. Why, 
they never killed more than two pigs a ' year when 
she was with th#m ; and she wondered who helped 
Molly to cure the hams now, and how the last they 
had done together had turned out, and how red it 
used to make her hands look. 

Over the mantelpiece, too, there was still poor 
father's sword that he had worn when he was a 
volunteer ; but her eye quickly turned from this, for 
she remembered what Reuben had told her of his 
strugglings to pay the old man's debts d how she 
had never helped him even with a sixpence ; so she 
went towards the window, with its red curtains and 
tagan examining some of the cards and bills that wera 
stuck in the little lozenge-shaped panes. So Reuben 
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still had Lis malt from Bridgman, of Faraham ; 
and she wondered whether his son was married yet ; 
and wha; an annoyance it would be if she were to 
meet them — she must he friendly to them, and then 
Wellesley would think she was lowering herself. Then 
she wandered back to the chimney-piece, and found 
the little black velvet sweep that she remembered 
cutting out, now near thirteen years ago. There 
were the little straw ornaments, tied up with blue 
ribbons that she had made to hold Reuben's pipe- 
lights ; but she was a raw country girl then, and had 
no notion of taste. She was roused from her reverie 
by old " Wolf," the sheep-dog, standing watching 
her, as if he knew her : he was quite a pup when Mr. 
M'Neil, the cattle-dealer, gave it to them ; and how 
ugly he had grown, and how dirty he looked; how 
could she ever have noticed such a thing as that ? 
Then she went into the farm-yard to look for her 
husband, whom she found in the stables with one of 
the men, looking at Reuben's nag, Jack, which he 
said was a capital, serviceable beast enough, no doubt, 
and he dare say a good trotter ; though he added, 
with a laugh, that it wouldn't make much of a figure 
in Hyde-Park. 

When Reuben came back, he was right glad, as 
he said, to see the pair of them, and he half crushed 
his sister's bonnet, kissing her, and shook Nicholls 
so violently by the hand that his fingers were numbed 
by the grip j nor would he hear a word of the excuses 
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they had arranged, and were stammering- out, telling 
them that now they had come all was forgotten and 
done with, and to let hygones be bygones; adding 
that now he had got them there, he would keep 
them ; and Molly said that Reuben might do what 
he liked with Nicholls, but she would have Sally all 
to herself, and that she would warrant she'd bring 
the colour back to her pretty cheeks again, for she 
had got plenty for both her and the blessed little 
darlings to do. And then they both wanted to see 
the children ; and on hearing from Mrs. Nicholls that 
they were up-stairs with the maid, to have their hair 
done, Reuben said, " Stuff and nonsense ! " and sent 
Molly up-stairs to bring them down, just as they were, 
to see their old uncle Reu. 

When they came, he took the two little boys, and 
put one on each knee, and kept telling them, much 
to Nicholls's horror, who smiled all the while, that 
he knew they were the boys for pudding ; and asking 
whether they liked apple-pie and custards, for they 
were going to have some for dinner that day; and 
whether they would go milking the cows on the 
morrow morning-, and have some nice hot milk ; and 
whether they had ever made any hay, for he wanted 
some labourers, and he would give them a halfpenny 
a day and their beer ; or whether they would ride tho 
pony — but he knew they would like the hay best. 

The boys, however, blushed, and said they should 
prefer the pony ; but Reuben would have it that 

ii 
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they meant the haymaking 1 , and that he would make 
their " purty little laughing* faces " as brown as 
berries before he done with them; and then he told 
rs T icholls and Sally that he had made up his mind 
to get all the neighbours over to meet them, and have 
a country dance or two, for he knew that Sally would 
be glad to see all her old friends and sweethearts 
again. This in no way pleased either Sally or her 
husband, though they both smiled, and said it was 
very good of him, they were sure. 

While the cloth was being laid for dinner, Molly 
asked Nicholls if he drank ale ; because, if not, she 
had got some excellent currant and cowslip wine, 
which ever he liked ; but Nicholls said that there was 
nothing he liked so much as good country ale, which 
put Reuben in such spirits that he told him that he 
would give him a glass that he couldn't get for miles 
round; and how long it had been brewed; and how 
much malt and hop-3 he generally put in ; and that 
he needn't be afeard of it, for there wasn't a headache 
in a hogshead of such .as that. 

After dinner, lie told Molly to take the lass and the 
bairns into the meadow and round the yard a bit, 
and show 'em the little lambs, and the calf, and the 
poultry, and other sights, while he and Nicholls sat 
ana chatted awhile : and when they had gone, he 
pressed Nicholls to take a cigar, for he supposed a 
pipe would be more than a Londoner could manage ; 
on which the polite Mr. Nicholls. said- yes, he was 
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afraid it would be too much for him, though he wished 
to Heaven he could get o«er it, for he had heard old 
smokers say that tin flavom was so much better than 
that of a cigar. 

Then he asked him if he had brought his gun with 
him, for he could give him some prime shooting, as 
he had got him permission to shoot over neighbour 
Wheatley's farm — and he had more land than any one 
that side of Farnham ; and then there was his own 
farm, too, so that he might reckon upon good sport. 
On which Nicholls asked him whether the birds were 
plentiful that year j and Reuben told him that that 
vPi-y morning, going to church across the eight- 
acre field, his little spaniel, Dash, had started a covey 
of as fine birds as he had ever seen in his life ; he 
should say there were as many as twelve partridges 
in is at least. And then he told him, if he was fond 
of coursing, that now the hop-poles were down he 
could have some fine sport, for he got young Jack 
Wheeler, of the Poplars, as used to be a sweetheart 
of Sally's, to promise to lend him his greyhounds- 
One of them run uncommon cunning, to be sure ; 
the black 'un, Nero, had beaten all the matches 
round about, and there wasn't a hound in all the 
country that could come nigh him, and that he 
had spiked himself twice, and wasn't a bit the worse 
for it. 

At tea, he asked Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls 
?.f they thought they should be able to get down in 
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the morning before dinner-time, and it shouldn't ber 
any fault of bis if he didn't, for he would come with 
the horn that he called his men in to their meals 
with, and blow it right against the door at six o'clock, 
to a minute, and give them a run out in the fields 
before breakfast, and he 'd warrant that Sally should 
come back with an appetite for breakfast that she 
hadn't had ever since she left them : and she could 
get Molly to show her where she used to make 
the bread — and he wondered what kind of a loaf she 
could make now ; and she should try her hand at a 
bit of churning again*; and kept reminding Mrs. 
Nicholls, to her great annoyance, of several other 
little humble offices, that, ten years ago, had been her 
special care, so that she and her husband were 
not sorry when the time came for retiring for the 
night. 

In the morning, the weather being very fine, Reuben 
took Nicholls over his fields to show him his live stock 
and crops, and pointed out to him such a field of tur- 
nips as would do a man good to look at ; so that by 
the time they had got back Reuben told him that 
they must have gone five miles if they had gone a 
step, and asked him whether he felt shaky about 
the knees, and whether he'd prefer ale instead of 
tea with his cold meat for breakfast. 

And so nearly a week went by, Nicholls now 
shooting and riding about the country, or fishing in 
the trout stream close by ; Mrs. Nicholls going about 
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with Molly, and half reluctantly helping- in her 
various homely duties: whilst the children, when 
they had tired out the pony, went jumping and halloo- 
ing about the carts, so happy and rosy, that, as 
Reuben said, it was worth while walking ten miles 
any day to see them, and he must keep them down 
there and make young farmers of them. 

One afternoon, as Mr. Nicholls was fishing in the 
stream, which was about five fields distant from Reu- 
ben's house, his attention was taken off the trout which 
had risen once or twice to his fly, by hearing his own 
name shouted out in a voice that broke upon the 
stillness of the place so abruptly, that it quite startled 
him. On turning round, he saw Reuben trudging 
along the turnip-field, and a stranger, in a surtout, 
with a coat upon his arm, clambering over the gate 
after him. As Reuben advanced towards him, he 
kept calling out, " Nicholls, Nicholls, here is a young- 
friend of thine come to see you." 

When the young friend drew near, Nicholls judged 
from his dress that he was from London, and, not 
remembering to have ever seen his features before, he 
turned slightly pale, for he had his misgivings that 
his whereabouts had become known. 

Reuben told Wellesley, that, as the gentleman had 
come down on particular business, he thought he had 
better bring him over to him directly, especially as 
the gentleman wouldn't stop and take a bed, but 
wanted to get back to town thit night. 
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The gentleman then approached Mr. Nicholls, and, 
drawing- him aside, told him that he was sorry to 
say that he had got a copy of a writ for him, at the 
suit of Messrs. Soane and Co., the jewellers. The 
blood mounted to Mr. Nicholls's face as the young- 
man banded to him the small slip of paper, and, eye- 
ing him scornfully from head to toe, he asked him 
how he dare intrude upon his privacy, and told him 
that bis employers were a pack of scoundrels not t 
have written to him before talcing any proceedings 
against him. The young man was beginning to tell 
Mr. Nicholls that he need not vent his rage upon him, 
as he was merely doing his duty as a clerk, when 
Mr. Nicholls told him sharply, that he wanted to 
bandy no words with a fellow like him, and that he 
had better be off, or he would give him such a duck- 
in°- in the stream that he wouldn't forget in a hurry; 
whereupon the young gentleman threw himself into 
an attitude of defence, and said he should like to see 
him do it. 

At this juncture, Reuben stepped forward ami in- 
quired what was the matter; and when the youig 
man told him that Mr. Nicholls had insulted him 
because he had served him with a writ he had come 
down there to keep out of the way of, Reuben said 
it was no fault of the lad's, and that Mr. Nicholls 
ought to remember that, however unpleasant the 
matter might be to him, still the poor lad wasn't 
esactly the party he should gj abusing. He then 
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told the young- gentleman to go back to the farm 
and get himself something to eat. which, however, 
he declined, and took his departure, leaving- Mr 
Nicholls alone with Reuben, who smiled half con- 
temptuously, as he now saw the cause of his brother- 
in-law's first visit to him these ten years. 

" Well, Mr. Nicholls," began Reuben, slowly, 
" did you ever know the feelings of a man who, when 
a body leads him to believe that he is wishing to 
make a friend of him, finds out that the fellow only 
wanted to make a tool of him after all. 

" What do you mean 1 " asked Mr. Nicholls, pre- 
tending to he so busily engaged in disentangling - his 
line that he could not take his eyes from it, even to 
look at his brother-in-law, as he put the question to 
him. 

" This is what I mean," answered Reuben. " For 
ten years gone, you and your wife, my own dear 
sister Sally, have turned your backs upon me and 
Molly, as if you were ashamed of us ; and now, 
when the bailies are after you, and you are wanting a 
place to hide your head in, you can think it worth 
your while to come smiling and scraping to us, a? 
if you had come in love to me, and not in mercy to 
thyself." 

Mr. Nicholls, stung to find that the motives of his 
visit were detected, dropped his line, and, drawing 
himself up haughtily, said, " Mr. Reuben Marsh, 
if you can think me capable of making your homo 
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my Louse of refuge, the sooner I leave it the bet- 
ter; so, if you please, we will return to town this 
evening - ." 

" No, you shan't, Wellesley," replied Reuben — " No, 
you shan't. You know you have made it a house of 
refuge, and your brother will make it your home. 
Now come, man, look in my face, and say was Reu- 
ben ever slow to serve you ? Then, why mistrust 
his friendship, and come to his door with a lie on your 
lips." 

" A lie ! " echoed Mr. Wellesley Nicholls. " If 
you were not the brother, sir, of my wife, your blood 
should blot out the stain." 

" Yes, I know all about that," answered Reuben , 
" but you see, Mr. Nicholls, as I am the brother of 
your wife, I don't mind about speaking the plain 
truth to you. So come, none of your tantrums, man ; 
l^euben is j'our friend, and a truer one than you have 
in all thy London folk. So come, let us know what 
that writ be about, and may be we can set it aV. 
. straight for you ? " 

" When I ask you for your assistance," replied Mi. 
Nicholls, with a sneer, " then it will be quite time 
enough for you to proffer it." 

" Nay, nay," continued Reuben ; " he is a poor 
friend that waits till he is asked. So come, let 's see 
what it is for;" and picking the writ up from the 
ground where Mr. Nicholls had thrown it, he was 
about to read it, when Wellesley snatched it from his 
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hand, saying- that it was an unwarrantable liberty, and 
one that no gentleman would be guilty of. 

This made Reuben half angry; but he only re- 
plied, " Out upon you, man. You're so stupid, and 
so proud, that danged if you don't make a favour of 
having a good turn done for you. Come, man, be 
plain : will a hundred pounds serve you ? For I told 
Sally I would give her as much, some weeks gone ; 
and may be the bill you paid far her has made your 
money run short : so come, will you please to let me 
serve you?" 

When Mr. Nicholls heard this, he gradually re- 
laxed his dignified bearing, saying " Please? You 
might have spared me that, Reuben. Do not ima- 
imagine that I 'in too proud to be insensible to kind- 
ness, though I certainly must own that I am still 
proud enough to avoid presuming upon it. I may 
have behaved somewhat underhandedly to you, and I 
can readily understand your feelings on the discovery 
of it ; but still, you s">ould remember that a man 
naturally wishes to keep bis misfortunes as much to 
himself as possible ; besides, I knew your goodness as 
heart, and consequently was the more anxious to 
prevent your becoming acquainted with my distress, 
lest I might encroach upon the kindness which you 
now so generously force upon me. But come, Reu- 
ben," he continued, holding out his hand, " let us 
forget the past, and be better friends for the future." 

As they walked homewards, Mr. Nicholls informed 
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Reuben how the writ was for a debt that he owed a 
jeweller for sozae diamonds which his dear Sara — 
foolish, vain girl — would go falling in love with, and 
which he should have been able to pay had it not 
been that he accidentally learned that Sara had 
written to Reuben to borrow a hundred and odd 
pounds to discharge a bill that his stupid little pet 
had contracted unknown to him, and which he had 
paid with the money which he had set aside for the 
diamonds ; for, as he told her at the time, he coidd 
never think of allowing her to become a burden to 
her kind brother, however ready he might be to help 
her; indeed, the whole affair had preyed upon his 
mind for some time past, and he had lost through it — 
he was really afraid to say how much money ; in fact, 
he had business at that very moment — business in 
town of a most pressing nature, and which, of course, 
he must have thrown up, if it had not been for Reu- 
ben's kindness. 

Poor Reuben was delighted to hear all this, and 
immediately on his return home gave Nicholls a 
cheque for the amount of the writ, telling him to 
get back to his business, and when he could find 
a spare week or two, to remember that there was 
"always a bed and a heart}' welcome waiting for him at 
Farnham. 

The next morning, Nicholls and his family started 
for town, and the first thing- he did on arriving 
there was to get the cheque changed, after which he 
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cat clown to write a letter to the jeweller's lawyers, 
telling them to send for the money. 

Whilst he was doing' so, a knock came to the door, 
which Mr. Nicholls no sooner heard than he took the 
notes from his pocket-book, and, spreading them out 
on the table before him, awaited the entrance of the 
visitor. 

It was Lively Harry, who being in the neighbour- 
hood, had just called to see if he hod returned to 
town, and, taking the easy chair, he asked Wellesley 
where he had been staying* ■ and on learning from 
him that he had just taken a run down to Harrow- 
gate with Mrs. Nicholls for the benefit of the waters, 
Lively Harry had got something- to say about every 
one there ; and in the midst of one of his stories, seeing 
the display of notes on the table, he broke off by 
saying, " By-the-by, Nicholls, my' boy, do you feel 
inclined to do a bit of sporting ? " 

On Mr. Nicholls inquiring into the nature of the 
sport, Lively Harry informed him that he had got 
up a pigeon-match at the club for five-and-twenty 
pounds a side, with a young fellow .there who was 
cockering himself up with the idea that lie was a 
crack shotj though he would bet three hats to one 
any day to give him his two barrels, and then beat 
him. It was to come off at the Red House, and 
all the nobs would be there, and, if he liked, Nicholls 
might back him. Young Lord Cressey backed the 
other fellow, and it would be just the tiling- for 
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Nicholls, for he would introduce him to some of the 
best men in London there, and he was sure of his 
money; besides, what was twenty-five pounds to 
Nicholls, even for one moment supposing that th° 
young muff should win the match, which it was next 
to impossible that he should, with such an old hand 
as himself against him. So if Wellesley would, he 
had better give him the money, and Lively Harry 
would go and hand it over to the stakeholders, and 
then Nicholls could go with him and meet Lord 
Cressy in the evening, and arrange all about the time 
and distance, &c. 

Elated at the idea of being mixed up with the fine 
people Lively Harry had spoken of, and seeing such 
a safe prospect of so speedily doubling the money he 
risked, Nicholls handed Lively Harry the notes ; and 
when he heard the street-door slam to as the gentle- 
man left, he threw himself back in his chair, and saw 
that unless he could come to some terms with the 
lawyers he was a ruined man. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Buried in his arm-chair, the young barrister, motion- 
less as a setting- hen, passed a quiet half-hour in 
assuring himself that he was ruined — ruined with- 
out hope — ruined j until, as if enraged at meeting with 
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no contradiction, he rose suddenly, and pushing the 
chair violently from him, paced nervously up and 
down the room, stamping clouds of dust out of the 
roses in his Brussels. 

When the clean-Berlined Parker, with his hair 
freshly wetted, opened the door to announce that 
" dinner was on table," he found his master stretched 
at full length upon the sofa, and in such deep thought, 
that it took three coughs and a sneeze before the boy 
could make his presence known. 

Then, with an effort, Mr. Wellesley Nicholls called 
home his thoughts, which, in his pecuniary distress, 
had strayed as far as Boulogne — that bourne from 
which so few travellers return ; and thinking it would 
be a good way of breaking the melancholy news to his 
Sara — whose opinion on the subject he rather dreaded 
— he dismissed Jhe boy, saying he would rather not 
take any dinner, and that his mistress was to sit down 
without him. 

Just as he had imagined, in about two minutes 
he heard the rustling of Mrs. N.'s silk dress on the 
stairs, and, jumping from the sofa, he again com- 
menced his violent exercise of pacing the room at the 
rate of five miles per hour. 

Mrs, Nicholls had rushed up-stairs in the full belief 
that her Wellesley, to refuse his dinrer, must have 
been suddenly seized with illness. B.it when, on 
opening the dior, she beheld him with his hair hang- 
ing over his forehead, and his shirt all crumpled, 
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rushing about the room like a madman, she saw in an 
instant that it was his mind and not his body that was 
upset. To add to her misery, he would every now 
and then take up one of the best rosewood chairs, 
and, as he dashed it down again, call himself either a 
"~,ol or an ass, or some other equally flattering epithet. 

Though cut to tbe quick about her chairs, still 
Airs. N., seeing something awful had occurred, 
thought it more prudent to remain silent until the 
storm had blown over a little. But when she saw 
her Wellesley, in his fury, take from the table the 
open volume of " Court Beauties," and calling him- 
self " a born idiot," dash it with a good aim, and all 
his mitrht, against the pink rosette of her grand up- 
right, her woman's patience could go no further ; and, 
trembling for the shepherds and shepherdesses on the 
mantelpiece, she determined, come what might, to put 
mi end to the scene. Besides, although Mr. Nicholls 
o-rew no cooler, the dinner did, every minute. So, 
with a soothing voice, she advanced cautiously to- 
wards him, saying, in her most winning way, " Why, 
Wellesley, my dear— my dear Wellesley, what to good- 
ness is the matter ? " 

But what was her horror when Mr. Wellesley 
Nicholls, untouched by her gentle tone and manner, 
turned sharply round and asked her, as he wildly 
passed his fingers through his hair, " how she would 
like to go to the workhouse ? " and considering that 
rofc two hours back he had in the same room asked 
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her " how she would like to go to the opera ? " the 
poor lady might well feel some little alarm. 

The first thing that struck Mrs. Nicholls, on re- 
covering from her surprise, was that she had left the 
door open. One graceful hound, and it was closed. 
Then turning* to her hushand — who, terrified at the 
idea that Parker might have heard him, had suddenly 
grown quite calm — she very soon drew from him the 
full, true, and particular account of his last piece of 
folly. 

" And how on earth I could ever have been such 
a fool, my dear, I can't tell," exclaimed the. gentle- 
man, as he concluded the story of his sufferings. 
" Five-and- twenty pounds ! And what the deuce did 
it matter to me who shot the pigeons ? Well, my 
pet, the only thing I can see is, that the children 
must be ill again, and we must all go out of town as 
quickly as possible." 

" How ridiculously you do talk, Wellesley, dear," 
replied Mrs. Nicholls, remembering she had two in- 
vitations for the following week. '•' Haven't the chil- 
dren been ill already twice this season T There- 
come down stairs, and eat the dinner while it's hot; 
and, after a glass of wine, you'll be able to find 
out fifty different ways, without going out of town. 
But, first, do put your hair in order — there's a 
dear ; or the servants will be fancying all sorts cf 
things." 

yiie cave Lirn one of her side-combs, and, v.'hsn 
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Le had completed his toilet, led him down stairs to the 
dining-room. 

As the chicken and the sherry disappeared, the 
barrister's spirits rose — until at last with the cheese, 
all his difficulties had vanished, and he had a hundred 
different schemes to set matters all right again once 
more. 

Directly after the cloth was cleared, he told his 
wife what he had determined on doing. He would 
go down to that jeweller's house himself, and make 
the scoundrel a kind of half apology to wipe out all 
ill feeling between them. Then, taking advantage of 
the moment when the apology had done its work, he 
would take out his pocket-book and offer the villain 
one-half his bill in notes. A tradesman never re- 
fused money; and of course would, after receiving 
half his bill, come to any terms he liked for the pay- 
ment of the remainder. 

Just as Nicholls was on the point of starting, there 
came to the door one of those nasty single knocks 
that sound so much like a bill. Mrs. N., who, after 
her experience of late, was very clever in these 
matters, immediately jumped up, and with a kind of 
presentiment that it was the butterman, rushed to the 
stairs. 

But this time she was too late ; and before she 
could say " Gone to the opera," the door was opened 
by one of the maids, who had a cousin in the police. 
It was an oblong, pink, violet-smelling note, brought 
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by a young; man in a claret livery. He was waiting 
for the answer, too. So Nicholls broke the seal 
directly; whilst Sara, confident that it was another 
invitation, kept asking' him, " Whom can it be from, 
my dear ? Whom can it be from ? " 

As Nicholls looked at the signature, he bit his lip, 
and turned slightly pale ; and, when he had read the 
first line or two, he burst out in a mocking chuckle, 
saying, with every laugh, " Ha, ha ! delicious ! " 
When he had finished it he threw the paper to Sara, 
who was still asking whom it was from, saying, as he 
sneered, " There ! that comes of your fine friends ! 
Perhaps j r ou will answer her ladyship's letter, and tell 
her I am going to the workhouse, and thank her and 
her opera-box for having sent me there so soon. 
Ninety pounds ! why she talks of pounds as if they 
came to one like dogs— by whistling for. Well, I 
hope you will like the workhouse, my dear Sara." 

At the word " workhouse," Mrs. N. glanced at the 
door. It seemed as if some fate was hanarino; over 
her, for there— despite the patent hinges — it stood 
vide open, and she could hear somebody moving in 
the hall. " Mon Dieu ! Nicholls, taisez-\wiz ; " cried 
the lady ; " les servants pouvez entendez dans le 
passage." 

Then Mr. Nicholls, in a tone very little above a 
whisper, answered his wife, " that he did not care 
two pins if the whole world knew it, for in a few 
weeks everybody would hear of it, and then it would 
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be all over." And as lie saw that Sara evidently 
didn't like the turn the conversation had taken, he 
went on to tell her, as he bathed his forehead with 
Eau de Cologne, how the best thing- he could dowould be 
to get a broom and sweep a crossing-, or get a situation 
with some of his friends as footman ; and concluded 
by requesting Sara to write a note to her ladyship, 
stating, that he had not yet returned home from a 
very important consultation he had that evening at 
bis chambers ; but that, as soon as he did, the letter 
should be given to him, and an answer sent. 

"Without deigning an answer the lady obeyed, and 
filled a sheet of cream-laid, at the rate of two words 
in a line ; and immediately afterwards, seeing that her 
Wellesley was in one of his nasty melancholy fits, she 
was immediately seized with a sudden headache, 
which enabled her to effect an honourable retreat 
from the misery that Nicholls was dealing out so 
plentifully to herself and children. 

The next morning- the young barrister was awake 
witb the sparrows, thinking- to himself bow on earth 
he could get out of this new opera-box scrape, witb 
anything- like success. The very idea of asking a favour 
of Lady Verulam, after that decided cut in the Park, 
was gall and wormwood to his pride, and yet the 
jeweller with his writ was almost as bitter a draught. 
To be sure the fellow could not do anything until next 
term, so that, even if he did not pay the " villain," 
he needn't be in the least fear for at least two months 
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to come. Besides, to be poor and appear poor was 
the very deuce, and he knew very well that old 
rouged dowager would take care to let every one 
know about the accursed box ; so perhaps it would be 
better to pay her, and run the chance with the jeweller. 
That morning, an answer filled with apologies and 
bank-notes was dismissed off to her ladyship, and by 
the evening-, under the shelter of long vacation, every 
trouble was forgotten, and Mr. Well esley, for a wonder, 
found his dinner excellent, the coffee capital, and his 
wife delightful- — a thing he had not done for months 
past. Indeed, every day Mr. Nicholls seemed to gain 
better and better health and spirits. He began to pay 
attention both to his dress and to Mrs. Nicholls, and 
once even took the children out for a walk. 

Then, too, the great pigeon-match was coming off, 
and the young barrister had to go down to the Red 
House every day to see Lively Harry practise. Of 
course it would never do to go down to such a sport- 
ing place in a black coat, dressed like a gentleman, so 
he had a splendid shooting'-jacket made, with ten 
pockets, the buttons very low behind, and a pair of 
cord trousers, that fitted as tight to the legs as 
bandages, and made him look very like a publican. It 
is true this made a good hole in the money he had put 
aside for the butterman ; but then there was a very 
good chance of wanning twenty-five pounds, and if 
one goes to the Red House, why one must do as the 
Rod House does. Besides, it was capital fun down 
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there. Lord Cressey was such a nice fellow, and used 
to sit chatting- with him all day long, drinking hi* 
champagne and smoking his cigars, just as if Nicholls 
had been one of the Guards. The worst of it was, the 
champagne was rather expensive ; but then his lord- 
ship once walked home with him all down Bond-street, 
and every one kept looking- at them in a way that was 
surely worth a few bottles of champagne. 

The only thing that disturbed him in any way was 
Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls' disgraceful conduct. If he 
came home at all late, there he was sure to find her 
sitting up alone, and looking as if she was being killed. 
At last, however, he got over the morbid sentiment 
of the thing, for Lord Cressey told him it was just the 
same with his " little woman " at first, but that he 
very soon knocked the mopes out of her by never 
coming home nt all. The only way, his lordship said, 
was to show 'em that there was no green about you, 
and swear at 'em a bit ; adding, " the women like you 
all the better for it afterwards," and concluding by 
proving to the doubtful Nicholls how this conduct had 
cemented the love between himself and Lady Cressey. 

At last the day arrived that was Jo decide whether 
Nicholls was to lose his twenty-five pounds or not. 
Lively Harry had promised to breakfast with him, and 
they were both to go down to the Red House to- 
gether. At last he came, full of news and spirits, 
with his own gun, and, as usual, very thirsty. 

For the last week or two Nicholls had got into the 
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habit of never drinking anything but bitter ale for 
breakfast. Sara was, of course, thoroughly disgusted 
with such conduct, and had spoken rather strongly on 
the point But Nicholls had tried Lord Cressey's plan 
of " swearing at 'em a bit j " and it certainly had 
quieted her, for she had never breakfasted with him 
since. 

Before Nicholls could eat a mouthful he insisted 
upon seeing the gun. He didn't know much about 
guns, but it would never have done for him, in his 
sporting character, to have passed one by quietly. So 
he had the gun out, and for about ten minutes did 
nothing but raise it to his shoulder, and take aim at 
the canary-bird; nor would he leave it until all his 
questionings, as to it's being a "twisted barrel," and 
*•' whether it wasn't rather long in the stock," and " a 
beautiful riser," had been satisfactorily answered. 

During the breakfast Nicholls told a long story 
of his uncle, " who had such a wonderful gun, sir, 
that he had bought for fifteen shillings, and would 
not part with it for fifty pounds ;" until at last, what 
with the guns and the bitter ale, when it was time to 
start, it was rather doubtful if either of them would 
prove the " steady shots " they boasted themselves 
to be. 

When they reached the grounds all was bustle. 
Everybody looked very much like omnibus cads, and 
everybody was offering to bet everybody. In a very 
few minutes Nicbolk bad taken so many " twos to 
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ones " and " ones to twos" that he didn't exactly know 
whether, In case everything- went right, he should be 
winner or a loser. However, remembering that he was 
now a member of the sporting world, he managed to 
conceal his ignorance on the point, and tried to look 
pleased and knowing. 

The firing was beautiful. Up went the birds, off 
went the guns, and down came the birds. It was 
very doubtful who would lose. At last Lively Harry, 
somehow or other, missed. He was certain he hit his 
pigeon — that he could swear to, and he had never seen 
such an extraordinary thing in all his life. Nicholls, of 
course, said it was very extraordinary, and began to feel 
anything but certain that " the young muff who had 
been cockering himself up with the idea that he was 
a crack shot," wouldn't pocket his five-and-tvventy 
pounds after all. 

And so it turned out. Everybody told Nicholls 
they had never seen Lively Harry shoot so badly; 
but, as they had nearly all been betting against him, 
it struck the barrister as being very curious indeed. 

What cut him to the quick, too, was, that every* 1 
body — imagining him to be such a wealthy man— kept 
telling him that the loss was only a flea-bite to such a 
man as he was. Lord Cressey, too, offered to double 
the stakes, and get up another match, saying it was 
only fair to give Lively Harry another chance. 

With the bettings, Nicholls came off rather better j 
he only lost eight pounds j and, as he luckily had the 
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money with him, he paid it on the spot — and so, thank 
God ! his honour could not be doubted. 

As he neared his home, Nicholls grew more and more 
unwilling 1 to face his wife. He knew what the first 
question would be ; and, after what she had said to him 
on the subject, he felt how difficult it would be to tell 
her, with any credit to himself, that the result she had 
foretold had come to pass. Luckily, however, his wife 
was out ; and Nicholls, delighted at escaping so easily, 
rushed up stairs, and, locking the door, threw himself 
on the bed, to think over the tale he was to tell her. 
As he lay there, he could not help calling to mind the 
strange part he had for the last month been acting-. 
What had he gained ? What had he been working for ? 
He had been forcing" himselt amongst the society of 
men whose tastes and habits were directly opposed to 
his own. He had worked hard to make the ruin that 
was hanging* over him doubly certain. He had even 
turned his own house against himself, and had driven 
his very wife from him — and what for ? Merely that 
the world might see him shaking the hand of a Lord, 
who, did he but know the misery he sought to hide, 
would be the first to turn from and spit upon him. Then 
he vowed to himself, that henceforth he would snap his 
fingers at the world ; and, as soon as ever he could set 
his affairs a little bit in order, he would start upon 
quite a new principle altogether. 

At five o'clock Mrs. Nicholls returned home, and at 
half-past five an affecting scene took place in the back 
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parlour ; in which Mr. Nicholls, calling himself a 
scoundrel and a villain, on his " bended knees" begged 
of his dear Sara to forgive him for his harsh and cruel 
conduct to her of late. Then sobs were heard, and, after 
sobs, kisses j and both parties, when they came out, 
had very red faces, and were both blowing their noses, 
so as to cover as much as possible of the countenance. 
After dinner, Nicholls had his desk brought into the 
room, and Sara went up stairs and returned with one 
long file full of bills delivered, and another very small 
one of bills receipted. And Nicholls set to work putting 
down on one side of a large sheet of foolscap, carefully 
ruled, and headed " The Estate of Wellesley Nicholls, 
Esq.," all the persons he was debtor to, and on the other 
all the money he was credited by. When he had 
finished, it was astonishing to see how full one and how 
empty the other side of the account was. 

" God bless me," cried Nicholls, when the process of 
adding up had been gone through, " I had no idea we 
owed so much, my dear. However, there 's one comfort 
that we do know what we owe, and if we can only get 
a little time we will be all right yet." 

But the great misfortune was, that Mr. Nicholls wa3 
reckoning without his host of creditors; for no sooner 
was the Long Vacation over, than he was soon con- 
vinced, from the extraordinary pace in which summons 
after summons was left at the house, that the jeweller 
was in no way inclined to lose the " little time" Mr, 
Nicholls was so anxious to obtain. 
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Then the half-crazy barrister saw that the only chance 
left him, by which to gain this time, was by entering a 
defence to the jeweller's action, and contesting each 
step until his next quarterly cheque should arrive. So 
to work he went, denying " that he was ever indebted " 
with the most expensive energy, and demanding for 
time to " show cause" so repeatedly, that it seemed as 
if he were seeking to defer judgment until the judg- 
ment-day. 

The fact was, that although Mr. Wellesley Nicholls 
had not yet arrived at public and acknowledged bank 
ruptcy, a meeting of his creditors had already taken 
place ; that is to say, the baker had already met the 
butterman at Mr. Nicholls' street door. There would 
have been no harm at all in this rencontre between two 
members of the most innocent trades pursued, had it 
not been for the fact that the butterman had just made 
a most unsuccessful application for the amount of his 
bill, at the very moment when the baker arrived in hopes 
that he could make a successful one for his. The well- 
trained servant had pretended to think that the butter- 
man had called for orders ; but there is a certain limit 
in the period of credit allowed by buttermen, as in the 
time granted by managers for the exercise of free-list 
privileges, after which no orders can be taken. The 
butterman, accordingly, explained that he had called for 
the bill, to which the servant replied, that he had better 
leave it. The butterman reminded the domestic that 
he had already sent in three ; to which the domestic 
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replied, that they could not be found any where ; adding, 
however, that ^he would go in and look for one of them. 

Mary went into the parlour, and informed Mrs. 
Nicholls of the strong desire expressed by the trades- 
man to obtain the money due to him ; but of course 
did not look for the bill, which we need hardly say had 
never been lost. Mrs. Nicholls could think of nothing 
to say to the vulgar applicant for money, except that 
he had better call again at the end of the week. 

Mary, hoping to awe the timid tradesman by her 
approach, rushed towards him like a regiment of 
cavalry upon an infantry square, and told him, in her 
most off-hand manner, that he must call again, intend- 
in"- at the same time to shut the door. 'But the British 
tradesman remained firm; indeed, the manoeuvre which 
we have described can only be practised with success 
upon young and nervous apprentices, who have not had 
time to become hardened in the savage practice of dun- 
ning. The butterman not only said that he had 
" called again" rather too often, but requested that 
Mrs. Nicholls would fix the exact day on which she 
proposed paying him. This is the last step to which 
a tradesman resorts before declaring that he will not go 
away until he gets his money, and the last but one 
before the service of a writ. 

Mrs. Nicholls fixed the day, and in doing so, felt 
about as agitated as when she fixed the day for her 
wedding. As the gallant Mary approached the quiet 
but determined dealer in eatable grease for the third 
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time, the bakei made his appearance ; and no sooner 
had the promissory message been given to the vendor 
of butter, than his confrere in bread offered up a polite 
prayer to the effect that the money guaranteed to him 
for that day might at once be handed over. There 
are scenes which are too horrible to describe, and before 
which the novelist breaks his pen. Amongst these 
must be classed the interview between Mary and the 
two tradesmen, which ended in a most dramatic trio 
upon the subject of the broken promise to the baker, 
and the apparently false one which had just been vouch- 
safed to the butterman. It was, of course, quite pos- 
sible that Mrs. Nicholls would have money in a few 
days, but upon such a point as that the commercial 
mind argues in this manner : " if they can't pay us now, 
I should like to know how they '11 pay us next Satur- 
day." Suffice it to say, that the coda of the trio (in 
which Mary was beginning to sing very small) had just 
arrived, when the grocer approached, and threatened 
to turn the performance into a quartet. The servant 
then closed the door, and left the three duns together to 
do their worst. 

One day, when Mr. Nicholls, full of joy at having 
obtained the last fortnight's delay he should require, 
reached his house, he was much astonished at seeing 
congregated round his door-step a small crowd of 
boys, evidently much delighted at some strange scene 
that was being acted at his residence. On the other 
side of the way, too, nearly all the windows that could 
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command a good view of the proceedings were crowded 
with the heads of servants and families, who all seemed 
to be vastly entertained by the free exhibition that was 
going on at '■' the Nicholls." 

As he owed nearly a year's rent, the barrister at first 
thought it might be that scoundrel of a landlord (for 
Mr. Nicholls had lately got into the habit of calling all 
his creditors scoundrels or villains) squaring his ac- 
counts, and making his mind easy, by distraining upon 
his plate-basket. 

Considerably alarmed at the thought, he hurried 0:1 
es quickly as he could, and pushing through the congre- 
gated boys, rushed into the hall. Then, as his eyes 
rested on a man with his apron fastened behind him 
with an iron hook, the full misery of his position burst 
upon him. There stood the butterman, his foot against 
the wide-open street-door, his arms crossed a la Napo- 
leon, haranguing the servants with a strength of lung 
that would have been invaluable in the electioneering 
or " fine mackerel " line, but was heart-rending in the 
bosom of a peaceful family. 

" Do it ! do it ! " he shouted to the boy Parker, who 
had been ordered to turn him out. " Do it, that 's all ! 
I want my money ! Give me my money ! I ain't 
going to be swindled. Do you hear, I say? I ain't 
going to be swindled : you've eat my best Dorset, ana 
now I want seven pounds eight shillings as I 'vo 
worked hard for. Go and tell this to your master, a 
looks as if my butter wouldn't melt in his mouth. ' 
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And he. looks round him triumphantly, whilst the select 
audience on the reserved step3 cheered him on to 
greater abuse. 

Nicholls, with his face as red as anchovy paste, hur- 
ried past the butterman as quickly as possible, for fear, 
as he afterwards said, lest he should disgrace himself 
by knocking the scoundrel down. 

"Where 's your mistress, Parker?" he asked, as he 
had safely reached the first step. 

" Up-stairs, fainting-, please sir," was the answer; 
and Tip-stairs Mr. Wellesley N. rushed to supply a little 
mental smelling salts, and see what on earth could be 
done to get that fellow out of the house. 

Mr. Nicholls' treatment for a case of fainting was as 
new as it was successful. It consisted in dashing jug- 
full after jug-full of cold water in the face of the 
patient. At the first drenching Sara gave evident signs 
of returning consciousness, and just before the second 
was applied, she was so far recovered as to sit upright, 
and dart a withering look at her hydropathic husband. 

" How much money have you got in the house?" he 
f:sked, without the least show of sympathy. 

" Twelve and sixpence." 

" My God !" and out of the room the wretched man 
darted. 

What on earth was he to do ? There was no chance 
of the fellow taking a bill at a month. He had nothing 
in the house that he could raise money upon, and there 
was no time to go to Lively Harry for another accept- 
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ance. The only chance he saw was, to conciliate the 
man by shifting all the blame on his wife's shoulders. 
Just then another shout of laughter came from the 
street, and Nicholls hurried down to do something or 
other. 

Trying- to look as unconcerned and haughty as pos- 
sible, he entered the parlour, and rang the bell vio- 
lently, until Parker came to answer it. 

" Show that man in here, and then close the street- 
door," was the order 5 and in a second or two the 
butterman entered, and the door slammed. " May I ask 
the reason, sir, why you create this disturbance in my 
house, sir ? " demanded Nicholls, with a look that can 
imagined, but never, never described. 

Wow that he had lost his audience, the man seemed 
some little awed into respect by the splendid furni- 
ture and the tremendous look. However, he very soon 
told all his grievances. Bill delivered eight times 
within two months ; called every day for the last fort- 
night ; everybody always put ; and lastly, a bill to 
meet on the morrow, and must have his money. As 
Mr. Nicholls heard this, he gave, at each complaint, a 
sudden start, to prove how new all this was to him, and 
how much it took him by surprise. 

" God bless me ! " at last he cried, rising, " why did 
not Mrs. Nicholls tell me of this? No wonder you 
should feel annoyed. Excuse me for one minute, if 
you please," he added, as he left the room, as the but- 
terman clearly saw, with the intention of saying a few 
words to his negligent wife. 
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In a minute or two Nicholls returned. " I find all 
you have said is perfectly correct, and I can only say I 
am very sorry for it. If I had known of it, it should 
not have happened. What is the amount of your bill ?" 

" Seven pound eight," answered the butterman, now 
as mild as his own bacon. 

" Dear, dear ! I find I have only three or four 
pounds in the house," cried Nicholls, slightly magnify- 
ing the twelve and sixpence. " Would to-morrow suit 
you?" 

" If you could give me a pound or two on account, I 
should feel very much obliged, sir." 

The barrister was in a mess again. He thought for 
a moment ; then replied, " I could, but it would be very 
inconvenient. Let me see. If I give you a cheque, I 
suppose you couldn't wait a fortnight." 

This very nearly set the butterman off again. He 
declared he wouldn't be made a fool of any longer — 
that he would advertise the whole proceeding in the 
morrow's Times — and threatened to do so many 
things, that at last Nicholls, after he had tried over and 
over again to conciliate him, once more rang the bell, 
and ordered Parker to show the man to the door, 
threatening, if he caused any further disturbance on his 
door-step, to give him in charge to the first policeman 
he saw. 

" By Heaven I '11 work out that seven pounds of 
mine in a way you wpn't like, my fine gentleman," 
cried the man as he dashed his hat on his head ; " you 
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shan't have the chance of swindling much more in this 
neighbourhood, I can tell you. I know nearly every 
shop as you deals with, and I '11 bet a guinea you 'II 
have such a string of visitors to-morrow as will spoil 
your night's rest for you." And, shaking his fist at 
Nicholls, who, white as sea-kale, was trying to look 
amused with the ruin the fellow was threatening, he 
darted down the door-steps into the road, where he was 
joined by one or two of his friends ; and, by their fre- 
quent pointings at the parlour window, it was evident 
they were the first to whom the story of Nicholls' 
" swindling " was being related. 



CHAPTER IX. 

From what took place on the morrow, it seemed as if 
the butterman had been working like yeast, for the whole 
neighbourhood was in a ferment. Knock after knock 
came to the door as fast as on Boxing-day ; and Mrs. 
Nicholls, on looking out of her bed-room window, saw a 
small knot of creditors standing at the corner of the 
street, evidently discussing the important question of 
her husband's solvency. 

This was the most trying time Mr. Nicholls had ever 
had to contend with. He had no heart for the business. 
To add to his misery, too, he had that morning had a 
few words with Mrs. Nicholls. He had irpisted upon her 
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seeing the tradesmen when they called, saying that it 
was part of the housekeeping business. But the lady 
had declared she was far too unwell for such a trial ; 
adding, that it struck her as being highly indecent for a 
lady to interfere at all with a pack of men ; and, indeed, 
she had spoken so freely on the subject, that Nicholls 
had been forced to order her to her bed-room — a re- 
quest the lady had complied with without a murmur. 
But the days of Nicholls's fashionable life were not yet 
numbered. His good fortune once more reprieved him 
from the disgrace of being obliged to confess himself a 
poorer man than he professed to be. The fact was, Mr. 
Nicholls had wasted all the morning in endeavouring to 
find out some excuse that should, at the same time that 
it added to his glory, add to his credit also. But, 
despite the brandy he had put into his tea, and the 
hour and a half he had lolled away on the sofa, he could 
think of nothing in any way suited to the purpose. 

He was in this state when the "first knock" was 
shown into the room ; and so taken by surprise was he, 
when half a yard of butcher's bill was handed to him, 
that, scarce knowing what he was saying, Nicholls, for 
thefirst time in his life, truthfully explained the situation 
in which he stood. " In a fortnight's time," he added, 
" I expect a large sum of money to be paid into my 
banker's, and then I shall have much pleasure in dis- 
charging not only your bill, but every one I may owe 
in the neighbourhood." 

To his surprise, the man seemed perfectly satisfied 
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with this answer, and took his leave with so many apo- 
logics, that Nicholls, in his delight, even condescended 
to escort him to the door. 

Mrs. JNicholls, as she heard the street-door slam, had 
another peep from her window. She saw the man that 
had left join the group at the lamp-post ; then followed 
another consultation ; and, finally, the whole party, with 
drawn bills, advanced to the house. Mrs. Nicholls flew 
to the smelling-bottle. Her husband, too, gave a slight 
start as he heard the second knock that was to summon 
him to happiness or the Palace Court. When he saw 
Parker enter with the waiter piled up with letter-look- 
ing bills, he thought he should have fallen to the ground j 
but when the boy added that the gentlemen had all gone, 
and would call again in a fortnight's time, JVicholls's 
peace and colour returned, and he flew up-stairs to Sara, 
to tell what a glorious victory he single-handed had 
gained over their much-dreaded enemies, who, armed 
with the full powers of the law, had come to storm him 
in hi;3 castle. 

" There, didn't I tell you you would be able to do it 
much better than I should, you dear clever fellow? 
Ah, you were made for a barrister, you rogue ; you can 
persuade one to do anything, you can," cried Sara, as 
she kissed him. 

" Yes, you are always right, my poppet," answered 
Nicholls, with a momentary pang at having let the 
woolsack slip through his idle fingers. 

If the happy pair could have, forgotten the jeweller, 
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they would have been without a care. But those dia- 
monds of the first water kept weighing on their mindu 
with an hydraulic pressure that seemed likely to break 
the peace from them for ever. Mrs. Nicholls had al- 
ready discovered three gray hairs ; and Mr. Nicholls'3 
waistcoats were so loose that he could comfortably bear 
them buttoned after dinner. 

When the great settling-day cams to hand, Mr. 
Nicholls with the parental quarterly cheque duly changed 
into sovereigns, sat in state, with his desk before him, 
in all the importance of a man who was ready to fulfil 
his promise to pay. As each tradesman was shown in, 
the amount of his bill, neatly folded up in paper of the 
purest coulenr de rose, was handed to him, and directly 
the receipt was signed he was dismissed, with a glass 
of wine, and a neat speech, calculated to remove all ill- 
feeling- that existed between them, and quiet all Mr. 
Nicholls's fears as to " all further favours being pro- 
perly attended to" — a point on which his happiness 
and his dinners mainly depended for the next three 
months to come. 

No sooner was this important business settled, than 
Nicholls, cramming the remainder of the notes and 
money into his pocket, hurried to Liccoln's-inn with all 
the speed of a one-horse-power cab, to see whether he 
could not come to some arrangement in the case of 
Soane v. Nicholls. 

It was then that Mr. Nicholls, for the first time, felt 
how expensive a luxury law was, and he could not help 
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passing several very severe remarks — to himself — upon 
the great roguery of attorneys in general, and law- 
makers in particular. At first he had felt certain that 
he would be able to make almost any arrangement he 
liked; every one was so civil, and he was ushered from 
one room to another in a way quite gratifying to a de- 
fendant's feelings. Presently he was left alone with a 
stout gentleman, all in plain black and white, like an 
Act of Parliament, who bowed and smiled so conde- 
scendingly, that Nicholls, gaining courage, talked 
boldly of the settlement he was so anxious to make. 

At the magic word "settlement," a bill of costs, too 
thick to appear like a dream, was popped into Nicholls's 
hands. As he turned over the pages, and read a few 
of the " To attending defendant on further postpone- 
ment," he saw with horror that the days' upon days' 
delay he had obtained had cost him as dearly as if they 
had been golden days. To complete his misery, too, 
all the offers he made to arrange were refused; Messrs. 
Soanc (no doubt, remembering the scene at the pawn- 
broker's) being determined that nothing under debt and 
costs should wipe out the differences between them. 

"I would give sixty pounds now, and the remainder 
in three months," said Nicholls, with a supplicating 
look. 

" Debt, one hundred and twenty ; costs thirty-eight 
pounds you see," answered the lawyer, smiling, as lie 
drew up his shoulders. 

So Nicholls jumped into his cab again, and, tired of 
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the world, went home to let the partner of his joya and 
sorrows have her full share of his misery. 

In his affliction, the young hamster — not knowing 
what on earth to do — resolved to reform, to be prudent, 
and to save. For about the one-hundredth time, he 
swore to tear himself away from Almack's and Kensing- 
ton Gardens for ever. He would change his name, live 
in some desirable residence, delightfully situated, a 
hundred miles from Lincoln's Inn; and there, with his 
wife and little ones around him, live the prudent and 
inexpensive life of a hermit, until his savings would 
enable him to abuse that jeweller to his heart's content. 
But, like old father .Adam, he was doomed to lose the 
paradise he had dwelt in for the last ten minutes, 
through the folly of his wife — but with this difference : 
Eve used an apple ; Mrs. Nicholls a " hop." Quadrilles 
at nine. 

As Sara told him, the time for their party had come 
rsund, and all she wished to know was, were they to 
give one that year or not ? She didn't want it. She 
would be only too glad to get out of it. Last year it 
made her ill for a month ; in fact, it was no pleasure to 
her. Of course, Nicholls, after his meditations on re- 
trenchment, was dreadfully opposed to anything of the 
kind. 

" Yery well, my dear," continued his wife ; " of course, 
you know best. Only, after that disgraceful scene in 
the open street the other day, it will look very strange 
if, all at once, we drop giving our party. People will 
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t;:!k, Wel'.eslev, and it struck me that it would be an 
excellent opportunity of contradicting' all the nasty 
reports that are abroad — especially as our credit 
is so good just now. Nobody loves economy more 
than I do, my love ; but then persons shouldn't go 
to balls, if they are not going to give balls in return, 
dearest."' 

For three days, the husband withstood the constant 
attacks of his wife. Sara, however, nothing daunted, 
besieged him so closelv, aimed her "ball" so trulv, 
cut short the provisions so dexterously, and dealt out 
the destruction of their fashionable life so murderously, 
that at last Isicholls was forced to surrender, on con- 
dition that his ready money should be spared. So 
the day was fixed, scented paper bought, and invi- 
tations sent. 

Nobody, to have seen the bustle and splendour that 
had suddenly brSken out at the Nicholls's, would have 
for one moment imagined that they had ever known 
what it was to want a ten-pound note. Chandeliers, 
sofas, and ottomans were uncovered, carpets taken up, 
and rout seats being taken in. The drawing-room 
redolent with geraniums and roses ; the hall perfumed 
with jellies, custards, and pasties. Pastry-cooks flitted 
in and out of the passage, and there wasn't a lTouse on 
the terrace that didn't know there was going to he a 
party at No. 10. 

One morning, when Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls were 
deep in a consultation as to whether they should have 
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a cornet-a-piston on the important evening-, a young 
gentleman from Lincoln's Inn begged to be allowed to 
say a few words in that case of Soane v. Nicholls. It 
was merely to serve a notice of trial on the defendant, 
and to state that the cause stood second on the list for 
the morrow. 

Nicholls was so knocked down by this heavy blow, 
that Sara became quite alarmed. If he had raved, 
and stamped, and sworn, she would not have cared so 
much ; bat to see him sitting all day long in his arm- 
chair, without speaking - a single word or eating a 
single thing, nearly drove her mad. Half a dozen 
times she tried to rouse him, and failed. She had 
brought him jellies, and he had refused them. In 
fact, Wellesley was quite heart-broken. He knew he 
had no chance in court — that it would even be madness 
to defend — and that in less than a week his very bed 
might be taken from him, to pay for those " pre- 
cious stones" that had so completely paved his road to 
ruin. 

On the morrow — the day of trial — he never stirred 
from home. He could almost tell the moment when 
his case came on ; and so great was his curiosity at 
one time to hear what was said, that, unable to resist 
' the temptation, he had dressed himself to go out ; but 
when the time for starting came, the fear lest his 
pawning the diamonds should be exposed, kept him 
within doors. Half stupified with his grief, he moped 
away the whole day, thinking to himself how long it 
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would be before the furniture it had taken him so much 
pains to get together would be sold, and he and all his 
family be turned, perhaps at a moment's warning, 
into the streets. 

In this dilemma, the only chance of safety he could 
see was in his father. He thought that if Sara were 
to write to the old man, telling him faithfully all that 
had happened, and how bitterly he had suffered for his 
folly, perhaps he might be moved to pity, and lend 
him the means of turning aside the dreadful results of 
his extravagance. 

So he had Sara into the room, and dictated to her 
the letter that was to restore or ruin him ; and when 
it was finished, for fear that any accident should take 
place, he himself posted it. 

At breakfast next morning, Nicholls sent out for all 
the morning papers, and made his wife look them over, 
to see if the dreaded exposure had taken place or not. 
He would have done it himself, but he was sick with 
fear, and his pale cheek and shaking hand told the 
agony he was suffering. So he sat shivering over the 
fire, listening to the rustling of the papers, and trying 
to read in the expression of his wife's face whether the 
world had been made acquainted with the diamond 
transaction or not. 

" Make haste ! " he said at last, almost savagely in 
his impatience. 

" I can't see anything in either the Times or the 
Chronicle" answered his wife, sharply. 
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*' Thank God! " cried Nicholls, gaining fresh strength 
as his hope returned. " Look in the other." 

" Nothing here either," was the reply ; and the last 
paper is taken up. " Here is something," she said at 
last, in a tone that made her husband madly snatch 
the sheet from her hand. 

But in another moment he jerked the paper from 
him, and as he almost danced for joy, cried, " Heaven 
be praised that I didn't defend! If I had only thought 
for one moment, there could be no evidence if there 
was no defence. I may be able to manage it all yet, 
and I will, too, if I have to rob for the money." 

All their hopes now were centred in the answer Sir 
Giles would send them. Nicholls went into a calcu- 
lation to see the shortest time by which a reply could 
possibly reach them. He proved very clearly to Sara 
that the old gentleman was certain to send them the 
money, and had even arranged the short speech expres- 
sive of his feelings of disgust that he would oblige the 
Messrs. Soane with when he discharged their debt. All 
fear had vanished, and a hint at a disappointment 
would have been, laughed down, like Dr. Dee's great 
London earthquake prophecy. 

Had Nicholls been an Encke, he could not have fore- 
told with greater precision the exact day when the 
post-office Mercury, in describing his circle, would 
come within the attraction of his street-knocker ; for, 
at the moment specified, came the parental answer, and 
with it the complete destruction of the airy castles the 
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unfortunate barrister had lately been revelling in. His 
father, instead of pitying-, only abused him for his 
extravagance. He hoped it would be a good lesson to 
him ; and even went so far as to say that, if his son 
couldn't manage to keep out of debt with 500/. a 
year, he would see what he could do with just enough 
to prevent his going to the workhouse. 

As if paralysed by this last misfortune, Nicholls 
lost all energy or wish to save himself. Shut up in his 
dressing-room, he waited quietly for the ruin and dis- 
grace his creditors were preparing for him. Like a 
wretched criminal, he sat counting the minutes before 
the execution should take place. Sara, alarmed at the 
despair she saw in her husband's conduct, placed safely 
under lock and key all his razors ; and, fearful lest in 
his sorrow he should do some rash deed, she watched him 
narrowly, never even permitting - him to leave his room 
unless she was by his side. Nor would she allow any- 
thing to be said or given to him that might in any way 
irritate him or add to his sufferings. All the law notices 
that came to the house she herself took and locked 
up, so that her husband might not be worried by 
them. But poor Mrs. Nicholls might have spared her- 
self all this useless trouble. Her Wellesley was by far 
too fend of this world to think of leaving it before he 
was turned out. The very notion of a coroner's inquest 
and a burial at midnight at cj oss-roads, was sufficient 
to prevent him from injuring himself either by word 
or deed. Besides, there was the party coming off in a 
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day or two, and a pretty thing it would De to have that 
bungling Parker telling the visitors as they came to 
the door, that " the party was put off 'cos master had 
killed hisself." 

What surprised him more than anything else was 
the apparently extreme lenity of the victorious jeweller. 
Sara's zeal had kept from him all the law papers ; and 
he, from not seeing them, imagined that his enemies, 
tired of conquest, were resting - awhile upon their writs. 
His doubts, however, were soon dispelled by the sudden 
appearance of a certain gentleman who, in the name of 
Sloman, demanded admittance and three shillings a day 
for himself, and the use of the drawing-room for his 
follower, in so imperative a manner that Nicholls felt 
convinced it was useless resisting such a man, espe- 
cially as he stood six feet three in his bluchers. 

Whilst Nicholls was yet talking to the men in the 
hall, the pastry-cook, followed by two barley-sugar 
bird-cages, and a pound-cake elephant, entered. In his 
alarm, lest his visitors should be recognised, Nicholls 
immediately hurried them into the parlour, where the 
table and sideboard were loaded with the plate, 
eperg-nes, and candelabra, Nicholls had hired, to add to 
the supper-table effect. In an instant, one of the men, 
pulling' out a small dirty memorandum-book, commenced 
making a list of the different articles ; whilst the 
other, in a most impressive legal way, warned Nicholls 
of the penalties he would incur if a single article was 
removed from the house 
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This was more than Nicholls could endure. Calling 
to Sara, who was busy in the drawing-room, that she 
was wanted in the parlour, he seized his hat and hur- 
ried out of the house. He now determined that, come 
what might, he would relinquish his former vow of 
having nothing more to do with bills, and once more 
fly to the money-lenders for help. It was just two 
o'clock, the time when Lively Harry always went to 
the club to read the papers and get his letters. So 
Nicholls hurried down to him, and found him in his 
usual delightful reckless state, wishing to oblige every 
body ; so that before two bottles of sherry and the last 
night's debate had been discussed, the bill was drawn, 
accepted, and safely stowed away in Nicholls's pocket- 
book. 

But it seemed as if the whole tribe of Israel was 
aware of the dreadful state of the Nichollson finances. 
It was in vain he smiled and complimented, for, at the 
very mention of Lively Harry's name, they would de- 
cline, in the politest manner, having anything at all to 
do with that gentleman. Only once Nicholls had a 
chance, but then he must have taken one-half the 
amount in green cotton umbrellas, which seemed to 
him to be providing too plentifully against a rainy day. 

Nearly driven to his wit's end, it at last struck 
Nicholls that, perhaps, they would be better pleased if 
they saw the name of Reuben Marsh iu place of Henry 
Chandos, so he hurried back to the office of the most 
moderate of his discounting capitalists — a gentleman 
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who only wanted what was fair, and never charged 
more than five-and-twenty per cent.— and was delighted 
to find how just all his suppositions were. The name of 
Eeuben Marsh was agreed upon; and Nicholls, bound- 
ing into the street as light as a Jew's pound weight, 
hurried home for his carpet-bag, that he might lose no 
time in getting down to Farnham. 

Although the day was nearly gone, still Nicholls in- 
sisted on starting immediately. It was much better, 
thought he, to have this business settled at once, and 
get the worry and bother of it off his mind. 



CHAPTEE X. 



The thought had never for one moment entered the 
barrister's head that Eeuben might refuse to oblige 
him. The way in which he had almost forced the loan 
of one hundred pounds upon him, was to him a proof that 
the poor ignorant country farmer would be delighted 
to serve his dashing brother-in-law. It was only when 
Nicholls was within a mile or two of Eeuben' s house 
that he saw Ihere might be any difficulty in the case. 
The nearer he got to his destination, the faster and 
faster the difficulties seemed to rise. In fact at last 
he thought "the whole journey to be so useless, that 
he had almost determined on returning to town, to 
avoid the unpleasant wound his vanity would receive 
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should his brother-in-law refuse the request he almost 
considered it an honour to make to him. But the vision 
of " that man" in the parlour, and the thoughts of the 
evening party, were so dreadful, that he felt that, as a 
husband and a father, he ought not to leave a single 
stone unturned, even though a Stonehenge should stop 
the way. 

Directlv Reuben saw his brother-in-law advancing 
to the house, picking his way, tip-toe among the straw 
and litter of the farm-yard, his whole attention centred 
on his polished leather boots, he pretty nearly guessed 
the cause that had brought him to Farnham. 

" Hollo, missus, here be Nicholls again," he cried to 
his wife, as he laid down his pipe, and snatched up his 
broad hat. " Sally must be a rare lass for mil'nery. 
Dang it, he is frowning uncommon tight. Ho, Nicholls! 
is Sally with you ? " 

Nicholls, who well knew that the simple farmer's 
shrewdness would at once penetrate the object of his 
coming, if he again gave the counterfeit of pleasure to 
a mere business visit, had determined to play, for a 
change, an open part with him, and to tell him at once, 
without needless preface, the object of his journey. 
So the young barrister did not disguise the looks of 
deep anxiety natural to his circumstances, and pressed 
the horny hand of his brother-in-law with a convulsive 
grasp. 

" My dear, dear Reuben, I am glad to see you look- 
ing so well," said Nicholls, with a sigh like the boiling 
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of a kettle. Then, as his downcast eyes rested on the 
splashes upon his boots, he added, "It's a wicked 
world, Reuben, but I'm glad to see you looking- so 
well." 

"And I am fidgetty to see you here with that face 
so white, it is more like veal than human flesh. Come 
along in : my missus is all of a flurry to see you here 
again, without a word of writing or nothing." 

" It 's but a flying visit. I haven't a moment to 
spare ; and — and I come on important business, 
Eeuben," continued Nicholls, nervously, as he followed 
"that clodhopper" of a brother-in-law into his farm- 
house. Reuben's " missus " did not receive Nicholls 
with any show of warmth. Too simple to mimic what 
she did not feel, and too shrewd to be blind to the terms 
on which she was patronised by her rich connections, 
she spoke abruptly to the friend" of Lady Verulam, and 
then turned again to the stocking she was knitting. 

Reuben and Nicholls sat down, and an awkward 
pause ensued, for each party could read the feelings of 
the other. Nicholls moved about on his seat, cleared 
Ins throat, adjusted his collar, and remarked on the 
failure of the barley crops, while Reuben eyed him, 
not with an ill-natured expression exactly, but with a 
look of mingled curiosity and pity, for he felt for the 
struggle which he could read in the bosom of his 
would-be rich relation, who was a second time a 
petitioner for his bounty. And then Reuben's 
thoughts wandered back to the drawing-room of the 
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St. John's "Wood house : he remembered his sister's 
icy decorum, and the frigidity that had made him 
prefer the sanded floor of a neighbouring tavern to 
her rich carpeted room ; and, though he was a good- 
hearted, honest fellow, he could scarcely repress a 
chuckle when he called to mind the words he had 
whispered to Sally at parting, telling her that one of 
these fine days she would be glad enough to find a 
quiet home with her uncouth brother. The verifica- 
tion of his prophecy was at hand, and he was secretly 
pleased (all men are delighted with success) that his 
forebodings were on the eve of realisation. 

"My dear Eeuben," said Nicholls, suddenly (he 
had gained the mastery over himself by recollecting 
that the return train started in two hours, and there 
was no time to lose, and he ran on rapidly), " I have 
come to ask you a great favour. I am at a loss to 
express how deeply sensible I remain of past favours ; 
how both myself and Sara — who, by the way, sends 
her love to you and your good lady" — and he smiled 
condescendingly at Molly, who commenced working 
harder than ever 

" My missus is it you means ?" interrupted Eeuben, 
with a half chuckle. 

"Yes, "Well, my dear Eeuben, I will confide in 
you. I am in a great difficulty, and have only come 
to you as a last resource. I have tried all other 
means, and failed." 

Hero Mr. Wellesley Nicholls paused, and gave 
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another sigh, while Eeuben, with an unmoved coun- 
tenance, looked him full in the face, but spoke not a 
word. At last, with another effort, the gentleman 
turned upon his vulgar, ill-bred relation, and begged 
the loan of one hundred and sixty pounds, to save 
him from disgrace and ruin. 

"When Eeuben heard the amount required he gave 
a loud shrill whistle, plunged his hands into his 
breeches' pockets, and looked across at his spouse, 
who, turning to Mr. Nicholls, said, in a tone of cutting 
sarcasm—" Is it for mil'nery again, eh ?" aud then 
went to work again at her stocking, with an ardour 
that threatened false stitches at every turn she took. 

" Harkee," said Eeuben, after a pause, as he calmly 
proceeded to fill his pipe, and pour out a mug of ale 
for his visitor, " Harkee, Nicholls, I am plain and 
blunt in all my dealins. I am rough in speech and 
manners, but I have pride, dang it, I have ! Since 
you left my roof, you and your wife, and the babbies, 
not so much as a word have we had from you ; but 
directly you are in a mess, Eeuben Marsh isn't long 
in hearing from Master Wellesley Nicholls, of Hyde- 
park. Last time you only came here to hide yourself 
as a sort of runaway ; and I lent you — with all my 
heart, as my missus knows — lent you a hundred 
pounds out of my savings. Nicholls, I'd willingly 
do the like again ; but I feel that I should be the ruin 
of you. Sell the lumps of gold off the chairs and 
tables — make Sally dress becoming her degree — chuck 
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away this, and this (and Reuben pointed to a dia- 
mond ring that glittered on Nicholls's finger, and a 
massive gold chain which he wore ahout his neck), 
and then come and live in quiet somewhere here- 
abouts, and get out of debt: if you '11 do this, I'll 
help you to my last farthing; but while you have 
all these expensive ways, which five hundred pounds 
won't keep up, you musn't look for a stiver from 
Reuben Harsh. I cannot forget that, up to this time, 
I have been the tool of you — not the friend. My hands 
are too hard— my missus's arms are too red — we are 
too vulgar, to be the friends of you and your acquaint- 
ance ; so you cannot stoop to be beholden to a 
poor farmer to keep you in extravagancies. No, 
Master Wellesley Nicholls, Reuben 'II not lend a hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, once for all ; so don't ask " — 
and he buried his red face in a huge glass of ale that 
stood beside him. 

Nicholls saw that neither argument nor persuasion 
would avail, so he took a hasty leave of Mrs. Marsh, 
and strode through the farm-yard accompanied by 
Reuben. Not a word was exchanged as the two 
crossed the yard. Reuben called to a labourer to 
tether the cows safely, and to tell Tom that all the 
oats must be stacked before sunset, with what Nicholls 
called, heartless unconcern. The rough, uncultivated 
Reuben Marsh, the unlettered, unpolished agricul- 
turist, was, to tell the truth, striving to conceal the 
emotion that swelled within him. He thought how 
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unkindly Sally would take it when she heard that 
he had refused her husband's request ; but then 
again he felt that he did all for the best, since sooner 
or later a crisis must come and put an end to the 
reckless gilded misery into which they had fallen, 
and the sooner this took place the better. 

As they approached the high road, Reuben broke 
the silence, saying, " You musn't misunderstand me. 
I would lend you the money on one condition." 

"What's that? " asked Nicholls, eagerly catching 
at the chance. 

" That you leave matters in my hands, and come 
and live here, respectably in the country, and give up 
the folly which is taking you, as quick as may be, to 
ruin." 

" Thank you, Mr. Reuben Marsh ; on such a con- 
dition I must decline the loan. Good-by." 

" Good-by," said Reuben, seizing - Nicholls' s hand, 
" and remember to tell all I have said to Sally, and 
kiss her for me — and think on what I tell you ; and 
when you have determined to come into the counfar, 
write a line, and you'll find a true friend in Reuben 
Marsh. Good-by." 

The two parted. Reuben returned slowly to his 
farm, while Nicholls hurried forward in a nervous, 
agitated state of mind, that almost amounted to 
delirium. He called Reuben a graceless boor, a 
low ploughman; and, in the depth of his misery, 
felt humbled and ashamed that he, the son of Sir 
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Giles, had laid himself open to a refusal from a 
country clodhopper who was unfortunately his wife's 
brother. And then his mind reverted to the scene 
which he was approaching — to the gaudy house, 
crammed 'with dainties for a festival, guarded by a 
man in possession ! Even if he allowed the party to 
take place he would not be the less disgraced; for 
when the company called afterwards to leave their 
cards there would be bills headed " Sale by order of 
the Sheriff " staring them full in the face from the 
door-posts. How Lady Verulam would have the 
laugh of them to. The pastrycook, too, would he 
leave the supper if he saw the limb of the law snugly 
ensconced in the kitchen ? iXo, he felt that he must 
cither postpone the party altogether, and make a 
precipitate retreat, or in some way contrive to settle 
the matter. His heart whispered him to retreat from 
the fight, at least with honour ; but the world beck- 
oned him on to desperate alternatives. Irresolute, 
sick at heart, and reckless, lie reached his home— a 
home that in that hour was a hell to him, and, on 
the morrow, was to contain one hundred and fifty 
people in holiday guise. He went straightway to 
Mrs. Nicholls's boudoir, where he found that lady 
in a state of fashionable anxiety, with her maid 
sprinkling eau-de-Cologne about the carpet because 
her mistress felt a little faint, and the rotund pro- 
portions of Mrs. TVellesley JSicholls enveloped in a 
purple satin robe negligee. 
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"That will do, Perkins," said Mrs. Nicholls to the 
servant, as Mr. Nicholls entered the room ; " you may 
go ; shut the door. "Well, my dear Wellesley, you 
have settled matters, I suppose." 

" Settled matters ? Yes, they are settled, depend 
upon that," replied Mr. Nicholls, throwing himself 
into an easy chair, and rapping his knuckles with a 
quick, energetic movement. " Yes, you are quite 
i ight, Sara ; matters are settled. You may adver- 
tise for a situation as governess or lady's companion, 
forthwith. Your accomplished brother would see you 
starving before he'd stretch forth his dirty hand to 
save you." 

" This is dreadful," screamed Mrs. Nicholls, burst- 
ing into tears. " How am I to put off the party ? 
My figured satin will be home in the morning ; the 
men are now laying out the supper-table — the supper 
is nearly all here. I have hired four of the most 
respectable green-grocers in the world, who will look 
as though they had been servants with us from our 
infancy ; the awning is put up over the door-steps, 
In short, everything is ready. What will people 
think ? The Lord Chief Baron's set, of course, will 
cut you ; and how you will be talked about at the 
clubs." 

" It can't be helped. Blame your own vulgar 
relations, not me," answered Nicholls, sharply. 

" "Well, I'm sure ! None of the royal family hap- 
pened to pass through Parnham when my father was 
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mayor of that town, certainly," retorted the lady, with 
a hard thrust at Sir Giles ; " but I do not consider 
myself altogether dirt for all that." 

" Your vulgarity is worthy of j r ou," said Nicholls, 
his lip quivering- and whitening with kindling rage, 
and rising to leave the room. 

" Don't, for Heaven's sake, let us quarrel, Welles- 
ley," Mrs. Nicholls interposed, in a gentle voice. 
" Can nothing- ward off the blow ? or are we irretriev- 
ably disgraced? Are we henceforth outcasts from 
society ? This is worth a struggle. Remember, 
dearest, if we once lose ton, life will be a barren waste 
to people of our refined ideas and habits." With this, 
31 rs. Wellesley Nicholls threw herself back in her chair 
in a graceful attitude of grief, and, holding a handker- 
chief of the most delicate texture between her thumb 
and forefinger, dipped a corner into a scent-bowl that 
was on the table beside her, and gently, very gently, 
bathed her temples : it was an affecting- sight. 

Nicholls sat there, and silently contemplated the 
majestic proportions and delicate graceful hands of 
his wife. Could such a gentle, fragile creature be 
allowed to pass away her days unseen and unappre- 
ciated in the country? Was she not born to grace 
the circles of the nobles in the land ? Was not he, 
too, the son of Sir Giles? Were not the shoul- 
ders of Mrs. Nicholls the envy of many ladies of 
distinction. How slowly quarter-day came round, he 
thought. It was maddening to know that he should 
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be rained, when a little delay would make everything* 
smooth again. As his eye wandered listlessly about 
the room, it accidentally fell upon a letter from Reuben 
to Mrs. Nicholls, which she had not answered. He 
fixed his gaze upon it steadily and intently. 

Mrs. Nicholls rose and left him to his own reflec- 
tions, convinced (for he was such a clever creature, 
and had passed so dexterously through the gravest 
difficulties) that he only needed reflection to fix upon a 
plan of deliverance from the clutches of the hateful 
jeweller. She had scarcely closed the door upon him 
when he seized Reuben's huge letter, written in a huge 
round hand, trembling' from guiding' the plough, and 
placed it in his pocket. 

" They'll take the name of Reuben Marsh with 
pleasure," he muttered to himself, as he hastily strode 
backwards and forwards in the room, " and I shall 
receive the next quarter before it becomes due." A 
smile burst upon the clouded brow of the young man. 
He had devised means of clearing himself from the 
ieweller ! Thank Heaven ! before the wcrld he could 
still keep up the game the world imposes — he could, 
" till, further notice," continue to perform the hypo- 
crite. Mrs. Nicholls's shoulders need not be thrown 
away upon vulgar people : they might still be the 
admiration of people of ton. 

In the course of an hour, a bill duly accepted by 
Reuben Marsh, and made payable at Farnham, was 
stowed in the iron chest of an accommodating Israelite. 
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and Messrs. Soane and Co. received the amount of 
Mr. Nicholls's debt, and by the evening Mr. Sloman's 
protege was ejected from Mr. Jwcholls's superb draw- 
ing-room. The man in possession had only been an 
inmate of Mr. Nicholls's house a day ; but so acute 
■were his feelings, that, on leaving, he could not refrain 
from telling his host, as he pocketed his week's pay, 
that he regretted parting with Mrs. "Wellesley's 
youngest born, inasmuch na the little dear was just 
beginning to know him. 

"When Xicholls returned home from his final inter- 
view with Messrs. Soane and Co., he called for a bottle 
of brandy, sent for a young friend to smoke with him, 
and made himself extremely merry up to a late hour. 
As for Mrs. Nicholls, it was late enough before she got 
to bed. In the first place, she had to watch the ser- 
vants while they washed the numbers off the furnituro 
and plate, lest " Lot 20" should be left on the back of 
a chair or in the corner of a glass, and be detected by 
the company on the following evening ; and, in the 
next place, all the things had been so disarranged by 
the "disgusting wretches," that it must take her some 
time to see them put in their proper places again. 

The evening of the party arrived ; and, by eleven 
o'clock, the rooms of Mrs. "Wellesley Nicholls were a3 
crowded as Gravesend on a fast day. The shoulders 
of Mrs. Nicholls were never displayed to better advan- 
tage ; aud Mr. "Wellesley Nicholls was in the liveliest 
possible humour. He flew about the room ; now 
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complimenting some hoary dowager on her youthlul 
appearance — now telling some rouged grandmother 
that the heat of the room had given her quite a hectic 
flush. At supper, the sponge-cake elephant looked 
magnificent; and the barley-sugar birdcages elicited 
loud and continued admiration. 

Mr. Wellesley Nicholls was seated at the head of 
the supper-table, with the Hon. Mrs. Macbeth on his 
right, and Mrs. Major Calebash on his left. Nicholls 
was in a delirium of pleasure. He did not spare the 
wine ; and his conversation by degrees became more 
and more incoherent, and his laughter rang through 
the room, and was re-echoed in the drawing-room to 
the astonishment of the company, and to the complete 
disgust of the ladies. Poor Mrs. Mcholls's shoulders 
crimsoned with shame to behold her lord and master 
commit himself in this manner. The company returned 
to the drawing-room, and dancing recommenced. 

Suddenly the doors were thrown open, the servant 
announced Mr. Isaac Isaacs, and a gentleman with 
scarcely any neck, a prodigious quantity of frill, and a 
rusty black coat, walked into the room. His hair was 
plastered down as though he had recently emerged 
from a bath ; his fingers were covered with rings, and 
a huge brooch was attached to his neckcloth. 

" Mr. Isaacs !" Mrs. Nicholls exclaimed. " I don't 
remember the name." 

" Vish ish your hushbant ? he knowsh me," replied 
the strange visitor with lips like a sea-shell, and whom 
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the entire company were regarding* with rivetted 
attention. 

'• Wellesley, my dear," said the hostess, addressing 1 
her husband, and imagining that the visitor must be 
some great city capitalist, " here is Mr. Isaacs. Pray 
introduce me." 

" "With pleasure ! " said poor Nicholls ; and not 
knowing in his drunkenness what he did, he advanced 
towards the new-comer. 

"" -Sever mind introducing," replied Mr. Isaacs gal- 
lantly : " my errand i;-h pure hushinesh." And bend- 
ing over Nickolls's shoulder, he whispered in his ear, 
" We had better go to another room ; I come from 
Mishter Hedards apout to carpet, you knowsh : I've 
got ?omc writs, yer shae." 

Fired by the wine, Nicholls's indignation at the 
wary Jew's cunning grew beyond his control. Nearly 
bursting with passion, he shouted, as he pointed to the 
door, u Leave this house, fellow ! leave the house ! 
How dare you enter this room on such an errand ? 
Where's Parker? " and, as the boy appeared at the door 
as suddenly as if a spring had been touched, the bar- 
rister continued, " Show this man the door." 

" Oh, very well — very well — it doeslm't matter a 
pit to me — not a pit," answered Mr. Isaacs, nettled at 
finding his offer of secresy so disdainfully refused. 
" Here'sh a copy of a writ, and here'sh te original," 
and he presented the wretched host with a long paper 
slip, whilst he held a parchment on i before his eyes. 
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The whole room was in a commotion. The visitors 
had collected round Nicholls, and half laughing, seemed 
to enjoy the sport of " coming in at the death," 
as some called it. One or two of the more stately 
mamas, surrounded by their daughters, were already 
excusing their rapid flight to the pale Mrs. Nicholls ; 
and, in their politeness, begging of her not to imagine 
that this disagreeable little affair, or that disgusting 
Jew's horrid, horrid conduct, had driven them away — 
whilst inwardly they vowed that henceforth they were 
always "out" to the Nichollses. 

When Mr. Isaacs had legally served two more 
" razor strops," as he called them, he bowed to the 
company and advanced to the door. On the mat he 
stood for a moment, and, smiling at Nicholls, told him 
that there were two more "shentlemen" waiting- for 
him outside, adding, that the servants would not be- 
lieve they were invited to the party, and let them in, 
because, they said, corduroys were not full dress. 
With a graceful smile and bow, he requested to be 
informed whether he could deliver any message to 
them. 

The company tittered at the man's impudence. 
Nicholls bit his lip and stamped his foot, and the lace- 
bound handkerchief fell from Sara's hand, as swooning 
she sunk upon the ottoman. In less than half an hour 
the drawing-room was empty. One by one the visitors 
shook Nicholls by the hand, looking mournfully in his 
face, and assuring him of their undisguised sympathy. 
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Many wished to heavens they could offer him any 
assistance, and regretted the event had not happened 
two days before, for then they had large sums of 
money lying by them that they did not know what to 
do with. 

But, when once these generous men had passed the 
drawing-room door, Nicholls could hear the half- 
smothered chuckle, that gave the lie to all the offers 
they had made. No, it was fun to them. It would 
be talk for the next week to come. All the clubs 
would ring with the anecdote ; and, as far as his 
darling world was concerned, be wa3 henceforth a 
ruined mau. 

So Nicholls, still half stupid with his drink, sat on 
one of his gay amber-satin ottomans, listening to the 
laughter and loud talking in the hall. Then came the 
shouts of the linkmen and the rattling of carriages, and 
he could smell the perfume of the cigars that had been 
lighted in the hall. 

At last all was silent, except the rattling of plates 
and spoons in the supper-room beneath. The writ had 
spirited all the friends away as though it had been a 
fairy's wand. The " strop " was a magic one. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

When Nicholls awoke the next day, he found the 
shutters closed, and the clock at three. His head 
was on fire, and his tongue seemed thick and clung 
to his palate. He rang the bell, and his wife entered, 
As she opened the shutters, the daylight shone 
full upon her pale face, and red, swollen eyes, and 
iSicholls half raised himself in his bed with astonish- 
ment at this sudden change in her. But yesterday 
he had gazed upon her, her eye 3 brightened by excite- 
ment, her cheeks red with pleasure, and her figured 
satin gown clinging to her slender waist, and he had 
thought to himself he had never seen her look so 
well — no, not even on the day she first wore that black 
velvet gown he gave her. He had looked round the 
drawing-rooms, when they were most crowded — he 
had examined each belle with the nicest care, and had 
been forced to admit — despite a slight tiff whilst dres- 
sing — that his Sara was the finest woman in the room. 
His heart had swelled with pride as he saw some of 
the " men " — mustachioed exquisites, who knew every 
point of beauty iu a woman as though she were a 
horse — leaning against the door-posts, their eyes 
riveted upon his wife, evidently envying the fate of her 
lucky husband. 

He could not call to mind the exact particulars of 
the scene that had taken place last lught, but lie had 
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a dim, confused notion, that something- dreadful had 
occurred. Depressed with the excess of wine he had 
taken, and annoyed at the strange appearance of his 
wife, he sank back on his pillow, too much in want of 
a little consolation himself to sympathize with her. 

Sara had evidently expected him to say something 
soothing. She stood for a moment near the bed, 
but not a word was spoken. At last she broke the 
silence. 

" Will you have anything ?" she asked, in an injured 
tone, as though a severe quarrel had taken place. 

" Soda water," was the gruff and laconic reply. 

As IS'icholls tossed about in his bed, be by degrees 
called to mind the writs he had been served with. 
One thought seemed always to rise before him — that 
of the forgery upon Reuben. He remained almost 
motionless, his eyes fixed on the window, repenting the 
act, and trying to recall the sequel of the scene he had 
figured in. He had not even the energy to rise, but 
lay turning and twisting the one thought of the 
forgery over in his mind, made almost torpid under 
the depression of bis excesses. At last the daylight 
began to fade. The gas-light opposite the house was 
tit, and sent the reflection of the window on the ceiling. 
Then he remembered the soda-water, and gaining- a 
little energy from his rising passion, he seized the bell 
and rang - it angrily. 

Sara, silent and sullen as before, entered the room. 

" I told you to let me have some soda-water," he 
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cried, looking- fiercely at her. " I can't get any/'* -was 
the reply. " Why ?" 

" Because there are three men waiting* outside, and 
I'm afraid to let any one go out." 

The husband felt the force of the objection. He 
returned no answer, but remained still watching the 
reflection of the gas-lamp on the ceiling*. Sara stood 
for an instant, without moving a limb • but, the silence 
continuing", she took her departure, closing the door 
as quietly as if she had quitted a sick-chamber. 

About eight o'clock Mr. Nicholls came down to 
dinner. Even then he spoke as little as he possibly 
could. He stood with his coat-tails up, warming him- 
self before the fire, his eyes fixed on one of the straw 
mats on the table. Sara thought to herself that he 
might as well have made some slight apology for keep- 
ing the dinner waiting an hour* but, seeing him look 
so pale and wretched, she excused him. 

All dinner-time they remained silent. Any one 
would have imagined they had had a violent quarrel. 
The dinner was one to have pleased the most fastidious, 
but still he would not thaw into conversation. The 
dishes — all of them the remains of the overnight's 
revelry — were removed and replaced, the clatter of the 
plates, and knives, and forks, sounding loudly in ~ the 
room. The poor barrister was thinking of the miser- 
able end all his silly dreams had come to. Each 
mouthful he eat had to be paid for. He had obtained 
it all by a means he dared not think of; had spent his 
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money even before he could call it his own, to please 
his darling world ; and it was clear, by the last night's 
scene, that it was not at all grateful for the sacrifice. 
He was cut to the quick with the failure. The dis- 
grace stung him to the heart. " What would they 
think of him ?" he kept asking himself, not daring to 
dive any further into the question. At last he made 
an effort and spoke. 

"How much wine did they drink last night?" he 
asked. 

" I don't know," answered his wife quickly, deter- 
mined not to give in, but to let " her gentleman" have 
all the conversation to himself, since he appeared to 
like quiet so much. 

" Then I wish you would count the bottles," con- 
tinued Nicholls, glad of an excuse for finding fault; 
" what the deuce is the good of my trying to save 
expense, if you will keep no check upon the ser- 
vants:" 

Just then the pound-cake elephant was placed upon 
the table. It was uncut, and inspired Nicholls with a 
fresh subject for a noise. 

" It really seems to me, Sara, that you wish to see 
me in the Gazette." 

" I don't understand you, sir," was the dignified 
answer. 

Pointing with a fork to the elephant, he continued, 
" Nonsense, madam ; if you had thought for one mo- 
ment; you would have known that the confectioner 
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would have taken that cake !>ack again. It is really 
no use for a man to strive and " 

" He wouldn't. I asked him, and he only handed 
in his bill and demanded his money," returned Sara, 
interrupting him. 

Again they were silent, until Nicholls, warmed with 
his wine, began to lose his headache. Then he thought 
to himself, it would be much better to conciliate his 
wife. 

" Do you think the servants know anything about 
what happened last night, my dear ? " he asked Sara, 
in quite an altered tone. 

" I don't know," was the unflinching reply. 

" There, don't let us quarrel, Sara," said Nicholls, 
taking- her hand. " I am miserable enough as it is. 
If you leave me, I won't answer for the consequences :" 
and he gazed at the ceiling madly, in such a way that 
Sara grew quite alarmed, and fell upon his neck, clasp- 
ing him to her. 

With his arm round her waist, they stood before the 
fire, and he got his darling to tell him all that had 
taken place at the party. Then came the great ques- 
tion, How would it be possible for them to regain their 
standing in the world ? 

" It is hard," cried Nicholls, " after all my strag- 
glings, after all my battlings with my creditors, after 
all the money, the frightful amount of money I've 
paid, to be knocked over in this way — it is hard. And, 
afterall, Iwouldn'tmind betting a thousand pounds " 

T.X 
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" 3Iv dear! " cried Sara, expostulating. 

" If I had it, my pet, I wouldn't mind betting it ; 
that nearly every one of those very people that cut us, 
no just in the very same state as I am in; but I'll 
fight 'em all, I will." 

•' How, dear — how ?" asked Sara, anxiously. 

" I don't know," was the reply. " I'll get Lively 
Harry to say that he did it for a lark. If I could have 
paid the scoundrel, I shouldn't have cared; in fact, it 
would have looked all the better. Oh, curse the writs ! 
it drives me mad to think about them. Why didn't I 
put off the party ? " he added half musingly, as his 
thoughts still returned to the forged bill. " Now all 
is lost. I am indeed a ruined man." 

Sara did not interrupt him for some minutes. At 
last, wishing to lead his thoughts away from the sub- 
ject, she asked him, " IIuw, dear, did you manage to 
settle with the jeweller — you never told me?" 

Nicholls's arm fell from her waist; he clasped his 
forehead tightly, and bit his lip. Presently, as she 
repeated the question, he answered in an angry voice, 
" Women have nothing to do with money matters." 

" I only wanted to know, my dear. I didn't mean 
to offend you," replied his wife, with all her woman's 
curiosity alive on the subject. 

" Never ask me again, then. I am going out. 
Get my hat," stammered out Nicholls, not daring 
to remain in the house lest the secret should escape 
Lira. 
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At this moment there was a knock at the door. 
His troubled mind immediately fancied that it might 
be some message on the same all-dreaded subject. 

" Who's there ?" he shouted. 

" All right ! " a man's voice replied ; and a gentle- 
man who had gained admission on pressing family 
matters, tired of waiting below, advanced without 
ceremony into the room, and handed to the unfortunate 
man a writ for sixty pounds, at the suit of Messrs. 
Cocker and Co., wine-merchants. Nicholls was so 
astounded and enraged that he could not speak, and 
Mrs. Nicholls was dumb with fright; not a word, 
therefore, escaped from the pair, and the lawyer's 
clerk, with a polite bow, hastened from the room and 
quitted the house. 

This seemed to be the climax of the tragedy. Both, 
startled and confounded with the unexpected blow, 
gazed mutely one at the other. At last Nicholls, 
jumping from his seat, paced the room — cursing and 
swearing, and throwing his arms wildly about him. 
Sara, bursting- into tears, sat in her chair, thinking of 
the contrast there was between her present gilded 
misery, and the happy home her girlhood had known 
at Reuben's farm. The brother's uncouth, yet honest 
warning, rang in her ears ; and in her heart she wished 
she had listened to his counsels. 

" It 's all up, now," cried Nicholls. " Hang the 
world !-— hang everything ! Fool— idiot — fool that I 
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have been ! The game's lost. A prison — worse than 
a prison — (and he struck his forehead) — stares me in 
the face ! Oh, what a dear lesson it has taught me !" 

Suddenly turning to his wife, he added, in a tone 
almost of reproach, " Sara, to-morrow we leave this 
cursed house. What there is, these vultures of the 
law may have. Whilst I have yet my liberty, we 
must fly. Once let me be put in prison, and I am a 
degraded wretch for ever. Even }ou would not dare 
to own me, and my children would be things to point 
at." 

Unable to fathom the meaning of his mysterious 
words, Sara, startled from her own grief, looked in- 
quiringly in his face, and saw, in the misery that it 
expressed, how the confession had been wrung from an 
agonised heart. 

" Yes, Wellesley," she cried, " let us leave thia 
house, and, in quitting it, try and forget all our suffer- 
ings. We have but one friend in the world now — a 
friend that is true to us, I know, though, in our pride 
and folly, we spurned him from our door. Let us go 
to Eeuben — there we shall meet with comfort and 
welcome." 

" It's impossible ! " shouted Nicholls — "once for all, 
it 's impossible ! I would a thousand times rather meet 
a prison than your brother ;" and, flinging himself on 
the sofa, he buried his face in the cushion. 

At this moment a postman's knock rang through tb.9 
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house. The barrister leaped to his feet again. " Let 
them come ! " he shouted ; " bring- it up — let me know 
the worst at once, and put me out of this agony of 
suspense. What 's the lawyer's name, and how much 
is it?" 

As Parker tapped at the door, Mrs. Nicholls ad- 
vanced to it, opening- it only sufficiently to admit the 
boy's arm. She was still afraid lest the servants 
should guess their miseri 

" Good Heavens ! it 's from Newcastle, and all in 
black," she cried. " Janet's handwriting, too ! what 
can it mean ? " 

A ray of hope shone in Nicholls's face as he snatched 
the letter from his wife. Breaking the seal savagely, 
he devoured its contents, his wife standing close to 
him, impatiently waiting for the news. 

On the 21st instant, the very day of NichohVs 
memorable party, Sir Giles had breathed his last — as 
his daughter said, " without a groan." 

As Mrs. Nicholls took out her white cambric hand- 
kerchief, her husband soliloquised, " Poor old man ! 
Poor old fellow ! " and, having shaken his head three or 
four times, he added, " Well, taking all in all, the 
dear old gentleman was better than many fathers. 
Really," he continued, as the colour returned to his 
cheeks, " really, it seems as if a Providence was hang- 
ing over me. I declare, I am no sooner in a mess, 
than something or other is sure to turn up to take me 
out of it. Poor old man ! By the by, tell Parker, my 
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poppet, to look out my black clothes. Poor old man : 
It's no use grieving, my pet; we must submit to the 
will of Providence — its ways are inscrutable, my love, 
See, I bear this heavy blow like a man." 

" It 's a sad, sad loss/' simpered Mrs. Nicholls from 
behind her handkerchief; " he was such a dear old 
gentleman ! " 

" It'll be at least a fortnight before we can prove 
the will and touch the money," said Nicholls, uncon- 
sciously revealing* the current of his thoughts. Yet he 
was not an unfeeling man; but his distresses, and his 
fear of the world, had deadened his heart, and made 
him for a long time past regard his father only as an 
interloper who stood between him and affluence. 

" I think my friend Cocker will be rather savaga 
when he hears of this. That scoundrelly landlord, 
too, won't be best pleased. Ah, this is sweet revenge ! 
Ha! ha!" 

" Hush ! Wellesley, dear," interposed Mrs. Nicholls 
solemnly, as for a moment she removed her hand- 
kerchief. " Hush ! — laughing whilst your father liea 
above ground in his coffin. What a sudden bereave- 
ment ! There 's scarcely any time to think of mourn 1 - 
ing. I wish I had not had my black velvet gown cut 
up for the children," and she sobbed aloud. 

" Never mind, my dear," said her husband, sooth- 
ingly ; " don't give way to this grief. Be comforted, 
and you shall have as many black velvet dresses as 
vou like." 
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And when his wife, in answer, had kissed him, he 
told her that he was determined to write round to all 
his creditors, and tell them to send in their bills in a 
fortnight. " It will look so well," he added, " to say 
that all who have any claims upon the estate of Wei 
lesley Nicholls, Esquire, will be paid in full." 

" How shall we manage about the papers, mj dear? " 
asked Sara; " of course, you will have to insert the 
advertisements'? " 

" Oh, I'll see to that," answered the husband. 
" All that it is necessary to state is, that — that we sin- 
cerely regret him, and that the bereavement has 
plunged several distinguished families into mourning. 
That 's very easily done." 

For an hour at least they sat planning the manner 
in which the father should be mourned, and how they 
should retrieve the disgrace they were so nearly sink- 
ing under. Nicholls begged of his wife to consider the 
foolish words that had escaped from him in his grief, as 
only the wanderings of a mind overstrained by long" 
anxiety. The livery for the servants was fixed upon, 
the amount of the debts calculated, and a slight dis- 
pute as to whether black or white was most becoming 
to Mrs. Nicholls's complexion amicably settled. 

The next train that started for Newcastle carried 
with it Mr. Wellesley Nicholls. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Themistocles Lodge was an old Louse modernised. 
It was not a very spacious building; but it was large 
enough for the late knight and his accomplished 
daughter. The two pillars of the gate, which led by 
a carriage sweep to the front entrance, were each 
surmounted with a huge lion rampant ; and the trees, 
which half hid the house from the intrusive gaze of the 
j)ass.ers by, were clipped and cut into various grotesque 
shapes, and looked for all the world, like so many 
chessmen carved by the hand of Nature— if, indeed 
any one with a less vivid imagination than that of the 
late owner could believe that Nature would delight 
in such whimsicalities. Over the door tbe family 
coat-of-arms was stuccoed and painted in glaring 
blue, red, and yellow. Within the house all was tin- 
sel and glitter ; there was not a room which did not 
make the eye ache with the daubs of red and yellow 
and gold that besmeared the furniture on all sides : 
wealth, not taste, it was very evident, reigned over 
the household. In the drawing-room you were struck, 
not with the grandeur of the apartment, but with 
the heterogeneous mass of riches heaped up within 
that narrow space. 

In an upper front room there was a handsome 
coffin, surmounted with a magnificent stand of feathers, 
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that seemed — so oppressive was their blackness when 
compared with the other articles in the room — to fill 
the apartment; and beneath those feathers reposed 
the corpse of Sir Giles Nicholls, knight, and late 
county magistrate. Thank Heaven ! he was about to 
be given to the worms respectably, and with all the pomp 
befitting his high station. In the bed-room farthest 
off from that in which the remains of her father lay 
(for she was too frightened to sleep in the room next 
to that in which his still ashes were packed for burial), 
Miss Janet was busily employed trying on her garb 
of woe, and taking particular pains to see that it 
exactly fitted her. When Mr. Nicholls arrived at the 
paternal residence, he really felt impressed with the 
solemnity of the scene ; and he thought, as he looked 
upon his father's coffin, that there lay the remains of 
one who had, with but the most meagre return of 
thanks on his part, been the source of all his en- 
joyments hitherto. On the morning of the funeral 
the friends of the late Sir Giles assembled in the 
drawing-room ; the undertakers busied themselves 
putting crape round each visitor's hat, and placing 
a huge pair of black gloves across the crown: 
the cake and wine were handed round by the head 
official, who begged of everybody, in turn, to take a 
glass, for it would give them nerve to go through 
the trying scene that awaited them. At length a 
man thrust his head in at the door, and, in a gruff 
whisper, said, " Are you ready, sir ? " Mr. Nicholls 
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replied that he was perfectly prepared, and in a few 
minutes the heavy tramp of men through the hall 
reminded the guests that the late owner was passing 
his threshold for the last time. It would be useless 
to detail to the fashionable reader the number of 
feath nd staff-bearers who marshalled the remains 
of Sir Giles to the churchyard. Everybody knows 
what a respectable funeral is, and that of Sir Giles 
Nicholls certainly was very respectable. 

The will was in the hands of Mr. Dewpurt, attor- 
ney, of Newcastle. On the Monday after the solemn 
ceremony this gentleman waited upon Mr. and Miss 
Nicholls, and read to them the last will and testament 
of their departed parent. Miss Janet vowed, at first, 
that she was not sufficiently herself to go through such 
a trial of her nerves; but being encouraged a little by 
her brother, she was induced to accompany him into 
the breakfast-parlour, where the attorney was seated. 

" Come, my dear Janet," said Mr. Nicholls, sooth- 
ingly ; " you will live with me, you know. It 's 
merely a matter of form, since my father had no 
relation in the world except myself — come." And 
the brother and sister entered the breakfast-parlour, 
and seated themselves opposite Mr. Dewpurt and his 
clerk. 

" I am afraid, Mr. Nicholls," began Mr. Dewpurt, 
" that you will be surprised at the disclosure which 
this parchment will make to you." 

" Proceed, sir, proceed," Mr. Nicholls replied, with 
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a careless, contemptous tone ; " the nerves of gentle- 
men are at their own discretion." 

Without further preface, Mr. Dewpurt proceeded, 
without attending either to punctuation or intonation, 
to disclose to Mr. Nicholls the appalling fact that Sir 
Giles had willed to Janet a sufficient sum to purchase 
for her an annuity of one hundred and fifty pounds : 
after the payment of which, and the settlement of 
the deceased's debts, the residue was to go to Welles- 
ley Nicholls. 

" Now, sir," said the lawyer, turning carelessly to 
Mr. Nicholls, " after the purchasing of the annuity 
for Miss Nicholls, and the discharge of the debts of 
the lamented deceased, you must be aware that there 
will not be a patch or stick remaining. Your father 
stated, in justification of his will, that he had allowed 
you five hundred pounds a year for the last eleven 
years j that he had given you a profession j and that 
he did not despair of your talents." 

" I must leave for town to-night. You will 
arrange matters, I suppose, sir," replied Mr. Nicholls, 
haughtily, his lip quivering' with rage. 

"Leave all tome, sir; I will see to everything: 
good morning. Come, Jeremiah." Mr. Dewpurt 
having bowed with infinite politeness to Miss Nicholls, 
departed, followed by his lean clerk. 

" I am a beggar, Janet," said Mr. Nicholls, 
trembling from head to foot ; " worse than a 
beggar ! " 
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" You Lave your profession, Wellesley," returned 
Miss Nicholls, quite calmly. 

" Not worth a sixpence ! " 

" You see I can't help you. I shall be barely able 
to furnish myself with necessaries out of such a 
pittance." 

The brother and sister were fashionable people, felt 
a proper regard for one another, and parted very 
decorously — the sister having sighed " What a pity !" 
when she heard that her brother was a ruined 
spendthrift. 

Mr. Nicholls returned home, thinking by the way 
of the bill drawn on Reuben Marsh, and turning over 
in his mind the safest way to escape from the fangs 
of his formidable body of creditors. There would be 
no more quarterly remittances, for the old goose who 
dropped a golden egg four times a year for him was 
dead. 

When he was once safely ensconced in his house, 
he ordered it to be kept in a state of siege. Scouts 
were constantly on the look-out from the back and 
front windows, and all provisions were taken in over 
the area railings. 

" It's like Gibraltar," said a seedy man to another, 
outside ; " I 've been watching' like a hawk for the 
last twenty days, and I'm hanged if a bluebottle 
could have got in while I 've been on guard. Nicholls 
has never been seen ; but his wife is as vigilant as 
a cat. What irritates me over and above all is that 
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varmint of a tiger, who keeps putting his fingers to 
his nose over the kitchen blinds every time I takes 
a look down. Ecods, if I once comes within reach 
of that tight suit of his ! He looks like a ripe goose- 
berry in it ; prick him, and it's my belief he 'd shrivel 
up like a bust India-rubber ball. Day and night I 'm 
to watch now; they mtist give in some time or 
another." And with these sagacious reflections the 
seedy individual ran his eyes from the garret to the 
kitchen windows, with the pride of one who anticipates 
a victory at hand. 

The state of the property of the late Sir Giles 
Nicholls had been published in the papers ; and, as 
a matter of course, had driven the creditors of Mr. 
Nicholls about his ears like a swarm of wasps. For 
twenty long days the family had supported the siege 
with tolerable cheerfulness. Mrs. Nicholls, who 
always carried her aquamarines about with her, and 
declared she would part with them only with her life, 
had done her utmost to console the dejected Welles- 
ley ; but he refused to be comforted, and never stirred 
from the back room. As day after day passed on, he 
became more and more gloomy, till at length, on the 
twentieth day (on the morrow the forgery on Reuben 
Marsh would be presented), he called his wife to him, 
locked the room door, and told her that he had a 
terrible disclosure to make to her; that, come what 
might, he had done all in the enthusiasm of his love 
for her ; that a prison of shame — perhaps a penal set- 
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tlement — stared him in the face; in short, that he 
had forged the acceptance of her brother Reuben Marsh 
to pay for those accursed diamonds ! To faint, to 
weep, to blame, to forgive, and then to plan his de- 
liverance, these were the stages through which Mrs. 
Wellesley Nicholls rapidly passed — pride first swel- 
ling at her heart — then love, for him with whom she 
had struggled, conquering her fear of the world. On 
the morrow morning she determined to fo bv the 
earliest conveyance to Farnham. 

On the day following this disclosure, Farmer M&. 'sh 
was up and at work before six o'clock in the morn, 
ing. His firm hand guided the plough through the 
earth to produce bis wealth. Perspiration stood on 
his brow as he toiled on hour after \our, and cal- 
culated the gains of his honest labou About half- 
past nine o'clock Molly came running into the field 
with a paper in her hand, which, she said, a gentleman 
had just left for him, with a message, that he hoped, 
for the sake of Mr. Marsh, it would not be dis- 
honoured. Reuben took the paper, stopped his horses, 
and as he stood in the furrow which he had just made, 
read the notice to the effect that a bill of his accept- 
ance for one hundred and fifty-eight pounds, drawn 
by Mr. Wellesley Nicholls, was due that day before 
four o'clock, at Mr. Green's, solicitor, Farnham ! The 
blood mounted to Reuben's face, as he read on j 
he guessed the truth at once. 

" Dang the rascal ! " he exclaimed at last, in a 
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frenzy of passion, " You are too hard — a bit too 
Lard, Mister Nicholls. Molly, I lent my sister's hus- 
band a hundred pounds with a willing heart : I would 
have lent him more, only I knew he was running 1 a 
full gallop to ruin. You know I told him so. Well, 
now look'ee here, he's been and forged my name, 
and I must pay one hundred and sixty pounds to- 
day, or let him be transported ! He is a rogue, Molly 
— a rogue ! " 

" That he is ! " replied Molly, her head shaking 
with indignation 5 " and will you spend our hard 
earnings on such a rogue ? " 

Without answering her, Reuben, with his eyes 
fixed on the letter, continued, " It is enough to kill 
a man, that it is. I have worked hard for the money ; 
I have paid father's owings like an honest man, with- 
out receiving e'er a farthing from them. I have lent 
him a hundred pounds ; and now " — and tbe farmer 
drew in his breath, and frowned till his face grew 
purple. Suddenly slapping his thigh, he muttered 
from between his teeth, " I '11 see lawyer Green, and 
read Mister Wellesley Nicholls such a lesson that 
he '11 not forget to his dying day." Shouting to 
one of the bo} r s " to run saddle tbe black horse," 
the farmer hurried off, in spite of Molly's entreaties 
to remember that "the rogue was his own sister's 
husband." 

Reuben had not been long absent, when a crazy cab 
drove up to the farm-yard gate, and a lady, elegantly 
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dressed, alighted, paid the fare, and walked into the 
farm-house. About two hours then elapsed before 
Eeuben again appeared in sight, coming* along the 
road at a slow steady trot. The lady was at the 
door to meet him. 

" Well, Sally, gal ! " said Reuben, shaking his sis- 
ter's hand, and looking in her face with a cold search- 
ing glance, " this is a sad business." 

" Oh ! my poor, poor Wellesley ! " said Mrs. Nicholls 
beseechingly. 

" I have just been telling Sally," said Molly, almost 
beyond herself with anger, " that there is no excuse 
for Mister Nicholls, and that you will expose him be- 
fore his fine friends." 

" Ah that I will, and may be in a way he won't 
like ! " replied Reuben Marsh, warming again into a 
passion, and wiping his broad face with an acre of blue 
handkerchief. " I tell you, Sally — and dang it I 'm 
a man of my word — I '11 to town to-night and ex- 
pose Mister Nicholls ; it '11 be a lesson. Dang it — a 
hundred and fifty-eight pounds ! I am not a coiner!" 

" In mercy, Reuben ; on my knees I beg forgive- 
ness — it is all, all my fault," cried Mrs. Wellesley 
Nicholls, falling on her knees on the sandy floor, and 
clasping the muddy gaiters of her " vulgar " re- 
lation. But she pleaded in vain, Reuben was resolute. 

At length Molly, who with her apron to her eyes, 
had been attentively watching the scene, drew close to 
her husband, and, taking his hand, added her entreatiee 
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to those of her weeping- sister. The farmer still shook 
his head, with his eyes fixed upon the ceiling- ; but it 
was easy to see that his stubbornness was thawing 
into pity. At length, when Molly spoke of the pretty 
babes, that only three months ago Le used to play 
with — tossing them in the hay and riding them on his 
horse before him, and whose father he was now vowing 
to ruin — Reuben was conquered. Tearing himself 
away from them, he paced the room nervously for a 
moment or two ; then stopping suddenly, he cried to 
his sister, who with her face buried in her handker- 
chief, was still kneeling — 

" If I meddle in this, and save Master Nicholls from 
being sent beyond the seas, you'll remain here, Sally, 
girl, while I go to London and settle matters as I 
think best. Take off this satin and gold and silver, 
and be once more what Sally was twelve years ago. 
I'll send you the babbies in the morning ; so good bye, 
and don't fret. Give us a smack, Molly : you'll 
see Reuben to-morrow." It was late in the even- 
ing when Reuben Marsh set out on horseback for 
London. 

Mr. Nicholls passed no very delightful day during 
the absence of his wife on a mission that was to decide 
his fate. As evening wore on, and Mrs. Nicholls did 
not return, he took up Bradshaw's Railway Guide, and 
endeavoured to find out by means of that Sphinx-like 
publication, the hour at which the last train was duo 
tt London. 
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Mr. WeHesley Nicholls was far from feeling saiii 
when he took up the so-called Guide ; and when he 
threw it to the ground, after a vain attempt to glean 
some information from its mystic pages, his condition 
suggested the Gray's-inn Coffee-house, and an inquiry 
de hmatico. 

The life of Bradshaw, the Great Unintelligible, was 
singularly incomplete. There can be no doubt but 
that he originally intended to publish a Guide to his 
Hallway Guide, in which case every one who bought 
the latter, and wished to understand it, would also 
have been compelled to purchase the former. But 
Bradshaw died without fulfilling his destiny, and the 
"Railway Guide remains a melancholy instance of labo- 
rious but incomplete compilation ! 

Mr. Wellesley Nicholls writhed in his chair, as, with 
his brain full of figures, he lamented the impossibility 
cf ascertaining the slightest fact in reference to the 
return of his wife. At length he began to despair of 
seeing her that night, became terrified, and remained 
for a few moments with his head c;a?ped between his 
hands, in an agony of suspense. How was he to act ? 
If he remained there, he might be dragged forth on 
the morrow as a forger ! He paused for a time; then 
with a shrug of the shoulders and an expression of 
intense anguish and disgust, he summoned Parker; 
told him to come in and lock the door, and began by 
telling the astonished lad that his services — his faithful 
Ber vices— should not go unrewarded, 
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** Thank'ee, sir." said Parker, twitching- his hair. 

" You have always distinguished yourself by your 
devotion to our family," returned Mr. Nicholls, " and 
I know that you would do anything to serve us." 

Parker thought that a reduction in his wages was 
about to be proposed, which, •however, could not have 
been effected, except by carrying minus so much a 
year to the creditor side of his account, for during 
the last fifteen months the boy had received no more 
pay than if he had been an officer in the Spanish 
legion. 

" You will not desert me in the hour of noc-cl?" in- 
quired Mr. "Wellesley. 

" No, sir," replied the attendant. " You know I 
mustn't leave without giving- a month's warning, or 
losing- a month's wages — but I have not had any for 

nigh a year — so that but if you can give me any 

of them, sir 1 'm sure I have not complained, and 

I 've often gone without my beer." 

" Parker," exclaimed Nicholls, " you mistake me ; 
you must never leave the family; T look upon you 
almost as one cf ourselves. What I want to know 
is, whether you are willing to do me a service to- 
night " 

" I haven't got any money," interi^pf^ the boy ; 
" I really haven't." 

" Nonsense, poor boy ; what use would your savings 
be to me ? " said the master, somewhat hurt by tha 
page's supposition. " As for money, instead of haviag 
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any to spare, you are probably in want of it. If so, 
you know to whom you should apply." 

" Missis told me if I applied for it again, sir, 1 
ehould be discharged." 

" No, Parker, you mistook her. She meant that 
she would put it in the savings bank for you. But if 
you are in want of cash — better men than you often 
want cash — you need never be ashamed to own " 

" Oh, if I only owned enough to buy " 

" You misapprehend me, Parker. I said that the 
want of cash was a thing which you should not be 
ashamed to own. At the present moment even you 
may be in want of a sovereign; if so, here is the sove- 
reign you require." 

Parker accepted the sovereign, and Mr. Nicholls 
then informed him that he was forced to go out of 
town that night; that an acquaintance, with whom he 
had had a quarrel, was watching for him outside, in 
hopes of meeting him as he went to the station, and 
effecting a reconciliation; that he was determined to 
shun this person, and he should feel obliged to Parker 
if he would watch from behind the drawing-room 
window curtains, until the back of the man mounting 
guard without was turned ; when, on a given signal, 
the barrister would rush from the house. The moments 
he had to spare were employed in writing a few words 
to his wife. Then, hastily packing up in one compart- 
ment of his carpet-bag what few things might be 
necessary on his journey, Nicholls crammed the other 
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with the most valuable pieces of the plate, and, taking 
what money he had, stood at the street-door, wrapped 
m a huge travelling cloak, with his hand on the latch, 
waiting for the boy's signal. No sooner did he hear 
it than the door was opened, and a man half asleep, 
who had been lolling against one of the posts, fell 
across the threshold. In an instant the man started 
to his legs, and, seizing the cloak, shouted to Lis com- 
panions. 

Resistance was useless. A cab was quickly called, 
and the wretched man hurried into it. He did not 
speak a word, but shrunk up into an inconceivably 
small space, and there remained until he was sum- 
moned forth from his hiding-place as the cab stopped 
before a dirty, dingy house, whose windows were 
safely secured with massive bars, in one of the streets 
running out of Chancery-lane. The heavy door was 
quickly unbolted and unlocked ; in another minute he 
was ushered into a dim, ill-furnished apartment — tha 
air foggy with tobacco-smoke — in which several un 
shorn and unwashed gentlemen sat. Some were play- 
ing cards, others lolling about the mantel-piece in deep 
discussion with those whose clean shirts and well- 
brushed hats told that they were visitors; while a 
few, crouched in the corners, seemed to be in the 
utmost state of dejection. 

The first thing the unfortunate barrister noticed, 
was that all the people in attendance had hook noses, 
thick h'ns, and, in speaking, always put v's in the. place 
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of w's, and he trembled to think how short a time Lis 
five pounds would last him. Nicholls was glad to 
make arrangements for the ni°-ht, and retire to a 
miserable, dirty little room, at the top of the house* 
the window of which was crossed with iron bars, and 
for which he was to pay five shillings per night. His 
reflections were certainly not of the liveliest descrip- 
tion, though his bed companions were. He went to 
sleep, and, most probably, dreamt of having a log tied 
to one leg, the sponging-house, Mrs. Nicholls, and the 
jeweller. 

When Reuben Marsh arrived in town, he went direct 
to the house of his brother-in-law, and gave a loud 
knock. He was told from the area that Mr. Nicholls 
had left, and had been seen in the custody of a shabby 
man, who had been skulking about the house for weeks. 

" Dang it, the poor fellow's trapped ! " said Reuben 
to himself, as he walked away. His heart began to 
soften. He resolved to find Mr. Nicholls the next 
morning. Accordingly, early on the morrow of his 
arrival in town, Reuben Marsh proceeded to make 
inquiries on the subject of the probable whereabouts 
of the unfortunate young barrister; but first he called 
at the house in Hyde-park, and despatched the children 
to their mother at Farnham. He was not long in 
finding out the cbject of his search. 

" Safe to find him snugly housed at Sloman's, my 
good fellow," replied the second individual whom lie 
addressed, and to Sloman's he proceeded in a cab. 
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s - Is Mr. Wellesley Nicholls here ? " asked Reuben, 
S3 lie entered the house. 

" It ishn't very likely the shentelman vill go hout 
this morning-," was the pithy reply of the Israelite in 
attendance ; then, hallooing- to some one in the pas- 
sage, he continued, " Tell the shentelman tat came 
here yeshterday that tere ish a wisitor for him, and ax 
him if he 's in." 

The honest farmer was soon led to the coffee-room, 
where he found the elegant Mr. Wellesley Nicholls 
sitting apart from the rest of the company, and pre- 
senting altogether a not very enviable spectacle. As 
his e} r e fell upon Reuben Marsh he seemed to shrink, 
as the rabbit shrinks that is within the coil of the 
boa- 

Reuben advanced firmly towards his cowering re- 
lation ; and without extending his hand, or by a frown 
showing anger, said at once in a calm tone, " You are 
m a nice mess, Nicholls." 

"Leave me to my doom," faltered Mr. Nicholls; 
• I am dying with shame and grief: only be kind to 
Sara" 

" Look'ee," answered Reuben, seating himself close 
to Mr. Nicholls, that he might not be heard by the 
company, " you have played me a shabby trick, 
Mister Nicholls. I refused to lend a hundred and 
sixty pounds because I couldn't afford it ; but you 
have taken it out of my pocket that you might; 
«.wagger before the world at my expense." 
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" You have taken up the bill ! Thank you, thank 
you, Reuben ; then I shall not be disgraced to the 
world." 

" Mistaken ag'ain. Mind, return to the world of 
fashion, or whatever people call it, and I tell every- 
body of the mean trick Mister Wellesley Nicholls 
has served me. I '11 be silent only on one condition ; 
that you and Sally live with me till you can show 
me you have money to spend in satins and painted 
carriages, and the like." 

" I am at your mercy : I obey," said Mr. Nicholls, 
in a dejected tone of voice. 

" You must first pass through the Insolvency 
Court," said Reuben. 

" What will our friends say ? " 

"Friends? ha, ha!" retorted Reuben, laughing. 
" Fine friends they are ! Will one of them visit 
you here 1 They are rich ; why not write to theix^ 
Nicholls?" 

Mr. Nicholls felt the force of the satire, and was 
ready to turn his back upon the world in fear of 
which he had so long lived. He went through tha 
Insolvent Court, was reprimanded severely by the 
commissioner for his extravagance, and retired to 
Farnham, where Mrs. Wellesley Nicholls might be 
often seen mending stockings, making puddings, 
washing her children, in short, doing many things 
that were not ton decidedly. As for Mr. Wellesley 
Nicholls, lie in time became the partner of Mr. Green 3 
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of Farnham; dug- his garden with his own Land; and 
if he lived in fear of the world, he only feared lest 
its tinsel might lead his children astray as it had led 
him. He and Reuben Marsh became fast friends; 
and Reuben was proud of the convert he had made. 
Molly Marsh found an instructive companion in Sally 
Nicholls. The latter, though her pride softened down 
considerably, could never forget how much her shoul- 
ders had been admired by the elite of London. 



THE END. 
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Each lives a life, but few can compreheud it" — Fault 
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HEADINGS for YOUNG MEN, MERCHANTS, 
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Maxims, Truisms, and Articles on Probity and on 
the Management of Business on Sound and Honour- 
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the German by Coleridge and Filmore ; La Fontaine's 
Fables, and Saintine's Picciola ; or, The Prison Flower. Un- 
abridged, with Portrait and other Illustrations. 

S. ROBINSON CRUSOE, OF YORK, MARINER ; with an Ac- 
count of his Travels round Three Parts of the Globe, with Eight 
Illustrations by Zwecker, engraved by Dalziel, and Eight 
Steel Illustrations by Stothard, engraved by Charles Heath. 

9. ANECDOTES, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC, illustra- 
tive of the Characters, Habits, and Conversation of Men oi 
Letters and Science. Edited by William Keddie. Illustrated. 

go. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic. New edition, with 100 Illustrations. 
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I. THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, with his Corres- 
pondence and Conversations. By James Boswell, Esq. 
Edited, with copious Notes and Biographical Illustrations, by 
Edward Malone. Unabridged edition. Illustrated. 

I. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Comprising his Letters, Essays, Plays, and Poems. With a 
Memoir by Professor Spalding, and a fac-simile of a character- 
istic and humorous Letter of Goldsmith to a Friend, and other 
Illustrations. 

3. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS AND 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, with Portraits and a fac-simile of a 
Sonnet, and a characteristic Letter of Bums to Mr. Riddell, and 
other Illustrations. 

4 THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF MILTON 
AND YOUNG, with Portrait and- Illustrations. 

5. THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF GRAY, 

BEATTIE, BLAIR, COLLINS, THOMSON, AND 
KIRKE WHITE, with a fac-simile of the MS. of Gray's 
Elegy, and other Illustrations. 

6. MASTERPIECES OF FICTION. By Eminent Authors, com- 

prising Knickerbocker's New York, by Washington Irving ; 
The Linwoods, by Miss Sedgwick ; Elizabeth ; or, The Exiles 
of Siberia ; Paul and Virginia ; The Indian Cottage ; and 
Rasselas, by Dr. Johnson. With Portrait of Washington Irving, 
and other Illustrations. 

7. MASTERPIECES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, com- 

prising Schiller's Tragedies, Goethe's Faust : Translated from 
the German by Coleridge and Filmore ; La Fontaine's 
Fables, and Saintine's Picciola ; or, The Prison Flower. Un- 
abridged, with Portrait and other Illustrations. 

S. ROBINSON CRUSOE, OF YORK, MARINER ; with an Ac- 
count of his Travels round Three Parts of the Globe, with Eight 
Illustrations by Zwecker, engraved by Dalziel, and Eight 
Steel Illustrations by Stothard, engraved by Charles Heath. 

g. ANECDOTES, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC, illustra- 
tive of the Characters, Habits, and Conversation of Men ot 
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lated from the Arabic. New edition, with 100 Illustrations. 
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a I. THE POETICAL WORKS OP GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
AND GEORGE CRABBE, in one volume, with Glossary and 
Illustrations. Notes to Chaucer by Thos. WRiGHT,Esq., M. A., 
J?-S.A. - [In preparation. 

12. REMARKABLE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, consisting of 

Anson's Voyages Round the World ; Incidents of Travel 
in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland, by J. L. Stephens ; 
and Koempfer's Account of Japan. [In preparation. 

13. SMITH'S REVISED CRUDEN; A Complete Concordance to 

the Holy Scriptures, comprising, under one alphabet, all the 
■words, including Proper Names of Persons and Places, with the 
signification and correct accentuation of the latter ; to which is 
added a List of the different Sects or Orders of Men mentioned in 
the Bible ; Money, Weights, and Measures, and their English 
Equivalents. 832 pages. 

14. LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON j Compiled 

from Official Despatches, Original Documents, and other 
Authentic Source^ By Colonel John Montmorency Tucker. 

15. DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRI- 

BUTES OF GOD. By Stephen Charnocke, B.D., Fellow 

of New College, Oxford. A New Edition. 
"The sublimeness, variety and rareness of the truths here handled, 
together with the elegancy of the composure, neatness of the style, and 
whatever is wont to make any book desirable, will all concur in the recom- 
mendation of this." ... . " He handles the great truths of the Gospel 
with perspicuity, gravity, and majesty.". . . " He not only brings 

down the highest doctrines to the lowest capacities, but collects great 
variety of proper, pertinent, useful, and yet, many times, unthought of 
inferences.' — Pre/act. 
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Elegantly bound in cloth, and Illustrated, small post 8vo, $?• cloth. 

1. YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN : Showing the Principles 

which raised a Printer's Boy to First Ambassador of the American 
Republic. By Henry Mayhew. 8 Illustrations by John 
Gilbert. 

2. ROMANCE AND REALITY. By L. E. L., with a full Memoir 

and Portrait of the Author, and other Illustrations. 
*' Thus have I begun : 
And 'tis my hope to end successfully." 

3. THE ROYAL HOLIDAY AND YOUNG STUDENT'S 

BOOK: Being the "Holiday Book for the Young" and the 
"Young Student's Holiday Book" complete in One Volume.. 
Numerous Illustrations. 

4. INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GAMES FOR ALL SEASONS: 

Being Parlour Pastimes and Games for all Seasons. Complete in 
One Volume. Numerous Illustrations. 

5. STORIES OF THE CONQUESTS OF MEXICO AND 

PERU, with a Sketch of the Adventures of the Spaniards in the 
New World, retold for Youth. By William Dalton. With 
8 Illustrations by Gilbert. 

6. THE POWDER MONKEY ; or, The Adventures of Two Boy- 

Heroes in the Island of Madagascar. By William Dalton. 

?. THE WESTERN MARTYROLOGY; or, Bloody Assizes: con- 
taining the Lives, Trials, and Dying Speeches of all those eminent 
Protestants that suffered in the West of England and elsewherey 
from the year 1678; together with the Life and Death of Judge 
Jeffreys. 

3. THE ARABIAN NIGHT'S ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Translated from the Arabic. A New Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations in the Text, and 16 Page Illustrations, forming a* 
very handsome Volume. 
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Large fcap. 8vo, Illustrated, 3*. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM THE BRITISH POETS, 
from Spenser to Robert Montgomery. Eight Illustrations. 

2. POETICAL WORKS OP H. W. LONGFELLOW. Eight 

Illustrations. From the last American edition. 

3. POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE, with 3 
Memoir of the Author, Notes and Critical Notices of each Poem, 
By the Rev. Dr. Croly. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 

4. THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, with 
Memoir complete. Portrait and other Illustrations. 

5. THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Complete, 
with Channing's Essay. Portrait and other Illustrations on Steel. 

6. THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
with Life of the Author. Portrait and other Illustrations on SteeL 

7. LAJMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPERE. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. With Scenes illustrating each Tale. Edited by 
Charles Knight. 16 Illustrations. 

s. the Poetical works of william cowper. 

With an Introductory Essay by James Montgomery. Eight 
Illustrations. 

9. THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

Eight Illustrations. 

). THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. GEORGE 
CRABBE. Eight Illustrations. 

11. THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE, with 
Memoir, Explanatory Notes, &c. Eight Illustrations. 

,2. THE POETICAL WORKS OF WORDSWORTH, with 
Memoir, Explanatory Notes, &c. Eight Illustrations. 

:3. THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON, with E:c 
planater? Notes* &c. Kght Illustrations. 
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?4. THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
'5. THE POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. 
<6. POETIC WIT AND LEGENDS IN VERSE. 

17. THE POETICAL WORKS OP JAMES THOMSON. Li* 
by George Gilfillan. 

18. THE POETICAL WORKS, ESSAYS, &c, CF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. Life by Professor Spalding. 

19. HALF-HOURS WITH OUR SACRED POETS. Edited 

with Biographical Sketches by Alex. H. Grant, M.A. 
8 Illustrations. Nearly 200 Select Pieces from the Writing? 
©f more than 80 Authors of Sacred Poetry, are embraced in 
this Volume, from the Fourteenth Century to the present time, 

20. THE POETICAL WORKS OF KEATS. 

21. THE POETICAL WORKS OF COLERIDGE. 

22. THE POETICAL WORKS OF SHELLEY. 

23. THE POETICAL WORKS OF CAMPBELL. 

24. THE POETICAL WORKS OF HOOD. 

25. THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZA COO^ 

26. POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD. 

27. POPE'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY, 
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tftorrJts suitable fur ftamte, pbrarws, -&c. 

Large fcap. 8vo, Illustrated, extra cloth, 3*. 6d., gilt edges and side. 

I. MEN WHO HAVE MADE THEMSELVES : Whence they 

Started ; How they Journeyed ; What they Reached. A Book 

for Boys. Numerous Illustrations and Portraits. 15th thousand. 

This Work is issued with the view of exciting in the young a spirit oK 

noble emulation, and a desire for true greatness. The Lives of upwards oH 

Thirty Men who have distinguished themselves in Science, Commerce, Litf*- 

rature, and Travel, are told with spirit. It will be found the best book ea 

the kind ever issued. 

Contents. — Humphry Davy, the Inventor of the Spirit 
Lamp— James Ferguson, the Shepherd-boy Astronomer— James 
Watt, the Inventor of the Steam Engine— George Stephenson, 
the Inventor of the Locomotive Engine — Giovanni Battista 
Belzoni, the Traveller in Egypt— William Caxton, the FirK 
English Printer— James Cook, the Discoverer of South Sea Islands 
— Benjamin West, the Quaker Artist— Sir William Jones, tire 
Oriental Scholar and Jurist— Sir Henry Havelock, the Christian 
Soldier— John Leyden, the Poet and Asiatic Scholar — William 
Gifford, the Learned Shoemaker— Alexander Wilson, the 
Ornithologist of America — Robert Bloomfield, the Poet of the 
Farm— Robert Burn-s, the Poet of the World— Count Rum- 
ford, the Chemist of Comfort— John Wycliffe, the First Protes- 
tant — George Buchanan, the Tutor of an English King — Thomas 
Ruddiman, the Grammarian — Alexander Adam, the High 
School Rector — Baron Humboldt, the South American Traveller 
—John Smeaton, the Builder of the Eddystone Lighthouse — 
Robert Peel, the Spinner— James Morrison, the Warehouse- 
man— Benjamin Franklin, the Wise Printer— William Cob- 
bett, the Plough-boy Politician— Peter Horberg, the Peasant 
Artist — Hugh Miller, the Geologist Stonemason— Eli Whitney, 
the Inventor of the Cotton Gin— Richard Arkwright, the Inventor 
of the Cotton Water Frame— John Opie, the Carpenter Artist — 
Samuel Budgett, the Conscientious Grocer— Thomas Scott, the 
Commentator on the Bible— Richard Baxter, the Fervent Preacher 
— Lott Cary, the Negro Colonist— William Edwards, the Per- 
severing Bridge Builder — R. Stephenson, the Railway Engineer. 

i. THE LION OP WAR ; or the Pirates of Loo Chow. A Tale 
of the Chinese Seas, for Youth. By F. C. Armstrong, Esq. 
Eight Illustrations. 

This is a book of Adventures and Incidents for Boys. 

$. LUCY NEVILLE AND HER SCHOOLFELLOWS. A 
Book for Girls. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Eight 
Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. 
" Do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God." 
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5. THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF ALEXANDER VON 
HUMBOLDT : with an Account of his Discoveries, and Notices 
of his Scientific Fellow-Labourers and Contemporaries. Eight 
Illustrations. 

Contents. — Early Life — The Voyage and Visit to the Canary 
Islands — Exclusions about Cumana — Towards the Orinoco — Up 
the Orinoco — To Cuba and Back — Colombia and Peru — Mexico — 
Results of Humboldt's Travels — Journey to Central Asia — Last 
Literary Labours. 

«. THE MILITARY HEROES OF ENGLAND, from the In- 
vasion of Julius Caesar to the Present Time. Eight Illustrations. 
Tenth Thousand. 

Contents. — The Ancient Britons and their Roman Conquerors — 
Saxon and Danish 1 Rule — William of Normandy— Richard the 
Lion Hearted — Reigns of John and Henry III. — Edward L, and 
his Wars with the Welsh and Scots — Edwards II. and III. — Wars 
■with Scotland, Wales, and France— The Wars of the Roses — The 
Tudor Sovereigns — Cromwell — William of Orange — Marlborough — 
Jacobite Rebellions — Chatham, Wolfe, Clive — War with United 
States, India, &c. — Wellington, Moore — Wars with Affghans, Sikhs. 
Sir C. Napier — Crimea, Indian Mutiny, Havelock, Sir C. Campbell, 
&c, &c. 

SO. A POPULAR BOOK ON FLOWERS, GRASSES AND 
SHRUBS. With Anecdotes and Poetical Illustrations ; a 
Glossary of Botanical Terms, and a Copious Index. By Mary 
Pirie. Numerous Illustrations. 

A most excellent Book for Young Ladies. 

1 1. ILLUSTRIOUS MEN : Their Noble Deeds, Discoveries, and 
Attainments. Tenth Thousand. Eight Illustrations. 

Contents. — Alfred the Great — Geoffrey Chaucer — Cardinal 
Wolsey — Sir Thomas More — Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex — 
Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester— John Jewell, Bishop of Salis- 
bury — Sir Thomas Gresham — The Admirable Crichton — Sir Francis 
Drake— William Cecil, Lord Burleigh— William Shakespere— Sir 
Walter Raleigh — Francis Bacon — Sir Edward Coke — Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford— John Hampden— Dr. William Har- 
vey—Admiral Blake — Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon— John 
Milton— John Tillotson— John Locke — Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury— William Penn— Joseph Addison— John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough — Sir Isaac Newton — Robert Walpole— John Dal- 
rymple, Earl of Stair— Sir Hans Sloane— General Wolfe— George, 
Lord Anson — George, Lord Lyttelton — William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham— Sir William Blackstone— Dr. Samuel Johnson— Robert 
Lowth, Bishop of London— John Howard— William Murray, Earl 
of Mansfield. 
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2. ILLUSTRIOUS WOMEN who have Distinguished Themselves 

for Virtue, Piety, and Benevolence. 8 Illustrations. 

Contents.— Queen Victoria— Princess Frederick William of Prussia, 
the Princess Royal — The Empress Eugenie — the Duchess of Kent — 
Queen Adelaide — Lady Jane Grey — Mary, Queen of Scots — Queens 
Caroline — Queen Marie Antoinette— Josephine, Queen and Empress 
— Lady Rachel Russell — Elizabeth Fry.the Prison Reformer — Harriet 
Martineau — Amelia Opie — Lady Huntingdon— Hannah More — 
Eliza Cook — Felicia Hemans — Mrs. Bunyan — Charlotte Corday — 
Frederika Bremer — L. E. L. — Jenny Lind— Joan of Arc — Miss Coutts 
— Florence Nightingale — Elizabeth, Anna, and Emily Blackwell. 

3. MERCANTILE MORALS. A Book for Young Men entering 

upon the Duties of Active Life. With an Appendix, containing 
a popular Explanation of the principal Terms used in Law and 
Commerce, with the Moneys, Weights, and Measures of Foreign 
Countries, and their English Equivalents. Tenth Thousand. 

Contents. — Wealth not the Chief End of Life — Mercantile Morality 
— Making Haste to be Rich — Dangers incident to Young Men in 
Large Cities — The Young Merchant needs a Guide — The Young 
Merchant in Society — Unsuccessful Merchandise, or, Sabbath 
Desecration — Forbidden Gains — The Young Merchant opposes the 
Bible — The Young Merchant a Novel Reader — The Young Man 
at the Theatre — Sketch of the History of English Trade and Com- 
merce — Principal Terms used in Trade and Commerce, &c, &c. 

4. THE REMARKABLE SCENES OF THE BIBLE ; or, The 

Places distinguished by Memorable Events recorded in Scripture, 
By the late Rev. Dr. Hughes, Rector of St. John's, London, 
Numerous Illustrations. 

Contents. — Eden — Ararat — Babel — Ur, Haran, Moreh — Sodom 
and Gomorrah — Moriah — Bethel — Shechem — Dan and Beersheba — 
Egypt — The Red Sea — The Wilderness — Rephidim — Sinai— Hor 
and Pisgah — Jordan — Gilgal — Jericho — Gibbon — Shiloh — Ramoth 
Gilead — Carmel — Bethlehem. 

5. LECTURES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk. With Preface by Professor McCrie. 

6. THE RELIGION OP GEOLOGY AND ITS CONNECTED 

SCIENCES. By Edward Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D. With 
Corrections and an Additional Lecture, giving a Summary of the 
Author's Present Views on the whole subject, and a copious 
Index. Extra cloth. (Cheap Edition, 2$.) 

Contents : — Revelation Illustrated by Science — The Epoch of the 
Earth's Creation Unrevealed — Death a Universal Law of Organic 
Beings on this Globe from the Beginning — The Noachian Deluge 
Compared with the Geological Deluges — The World's supposed 
Eternity — Geological Proofs of the Divine Benevolence — Divine 
Benevolence as Exhibited in a Fallen World — Unity of the Divine 
Plan and Operation in all Ages of the World's History — The Hypo- 
thesis of Creation by Law — Special and Miraculous Providence — 
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The Future Condition and Destiny of the Earth — The Telegraphic 
System of the Universe — The Vast Plans of Jehovah — Scientific 
Truth, Rightly Applied, is Religious Truth — Synoptical View of the 
Bearings of Geology upon Religion. 

17. DOGS : Their Sagacity, Instinct, and Uses, with Descriptions of 

their several Varieties. By George Frederick Pardon. 
Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

18. THE HOLIDAY BOOK FOR THE YOUNG : Being Short 

Readings in History, Geography, Natural History, Theology, 
Physics, &c. By William Martin. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Seventh Edition. 

"A work to amuse and instruct, to enlighten the mind and 
purify the affections." 

Contents : — Ancient History — Bible Lessons — Boat-Building — 
Butterflies — Different Kinds of Ships — History, Geography, and 
Chronology — History of Ancient Egypt — Lessons on the Lord's 
Prayer — My Grandfather's Stories — Natural History — Natural 
Theology — Physics — Picture Lessons — Poetry — Flowers — Teach- 
ings from Nature — Thanksgiving for Existence — The Birds — 
The Flowers — The Juvenile Lecturer — The Life, Travels, and 
Adventures of Reuben Ramble — The Moon — The Selfish Boy — The 
Stars— The Sun— The Wonders of Geology. 

19. THE YOUNG STUDENT'S HOLIDAY BOOK : Bei: 

Lessons on Architecture, Mechanics, Natural History, Manufai 
ture of Pottery, &c. By William Martin. Seventh Edition! 
With numerous Illustrations. 

Contents — A Chronological Epitome of the History of Architec- 
ture in England — Austrian Salt Mines — A Wild Boar Hunt — Bible 
Lessons — Cleanliness — Coal and Gas — Evening Prayer — History of 
Macedon — Persia — Lessons on Things — Lessons on the Lord's 
Prayer — Mechanics — Morning Prayer — My Grandfather's Stories — 
Natural History — Physics — Picture Lessons— Architecture — Poetry — 
Steam and the Steam-engine — Teachings from Nature — The Electric 
Telegraph — The Juvenile Lecturer : Earthenware and Porcelain — 
Ancient Pottery — Porcelain Manufacture — Preparation of Clay and 
Flints — Manufacture of Pottery— Painting, Gilding. &c. — The Pump 
— The Stereoscope. 

20. STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By the late Marquis 

of Londonderry, Colonel of the Second Regiment of Life- 
Guards. With continuation by G. R. Gleig. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. This work contains a lucid description of the 
momentous period between 1789 and 1815. All the Battles are 
described and notices of the leading Generals inserted. 

21. LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF DR. LIVINGSTONE IN 

THE INTERIOR OF SOUTH AFRICA; comprising a 
Description of the Regions which he traversed, an Account of 
Missionary Pioneers, and Chapters on Cotton Cultivation, Slavery, 
Wild Animals, &c, &c. By H. G. Adams. With Portrait and 
Numerous Illustrations. 
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Contents — The Boy, the Man, the Missionary — Missionary Pioneers 
— Mamaqualand and the Griguas — Among the Bechuanis— Lak« 
Ngami — To St. Paul de Loanda — Back to Linyanti — Visit to 
Moselckatse — Away to Quillimane — Wild Animals of South Africa — 
Cotton Cultivation and Slavery — Journey Home — Recent Informa- 
tion. 

32. THE EARTH : Its Physical Condition, and most Remarkable 
Phenomena. By W. M. Higgins. Sixth Edition. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

Contents — The Earth in Relation to the Universe — Celestial 
Appearances — The Atmosphere and its Properties — Atmospherical 
Phenomena Dependent on ths Distribution of Heat — Light — 
Electricity — Terrestrial Magnetism — Interior of the Earth — Land 
and Water — Superficial Temperature of the Earth. 

23. HALF-HOURS WITH OUR SACRED POETS. Edited, 
with Biographical Sketches, by Alexander H. Grant, M.A. 
8 Illustrations. Nearly Two Hundred select Pieces from the 
writings of more than Eighty Authors of Sacred Poetry are em- 
braced in this volume, from the Fourteenth Century to the Preseni 
Time. 

14. CURIOSITIES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising 

Avalanches, Icebergs, Trade Winds, Earthquakes, Volcanoes, 
also Reflections on the Connexion between the Physical Condition 
of a Country and the Mental Development of its Inhabitants, &c. 
By W. Wittich. 8 Illustrations. 

Contents — Snow-Mountains — Glaciers — Avalanches — Mountain- 
slips — Icebergs and Ice-fields — The Gulf Stream — The Simoom — 
Trade- Winds — Monsoons — Plains and Deserts— The Sahara — The 
Selva, or Forest Desert of the Amasonas — The Pampas — The Llano?. 
— Earthquakes — Volcanoes. 

15. POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY AND CHARACTERIS- 

TICS OF ANIMALS, with Illustrative Anecdotes. By Capt 
T. Brown. 

Contents — Anecdotes of Animals — The Horse Kind — The Cow 
Kind— The Sheep Kind— The Deer Kind— The Hog Kind— Of the 
Cat Kind— The Dog Kind— Tlte Weasel Kind— The Hare Kind— 
The Rat Kind, &c— The Bat Kind. 

16. HABITS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF ANIMALS AND 

BIRDS, with numerous Anecdotes. By Capt. T. Brown. 

Contents — Amphibious Animals — Of the Monkey Kind — The 
Monkey Proper — Of Pouched Animals, The Great Kangaroo — Of 
the Elephant — Rhinoceros — Hippopotamus — Cameleopard or Giraffe 
— Camel and Dromedary — Bear — Badger — Racoon— Anecdotes oi 
Birds, Ostrich, Emu, Cassowary, Dodo, Solitaire — Of Rapacious 
Birds, Eagle, Condor of America, Vulture, Falcon, Jer-Falcon, 
Common Falcon, Kestrel, Hobby, Merlin, Goshawk, Sparrow 
Hawk, Kite, Buzzard, Butcher Bird — The Owl Kind, Horned or 
Eagle Owl, Common Horned Owl, Long-eared Owl, Snowy OwJ, 
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Barn Owl, Tawny Owl— Of Birds of the Poultry Kind, The Cock 
Peacock, Turkey, Pheasant, Guinea Hen, Bustard, The Grouse 
and Its Congeners — The Partridge and Its Varieties — Birds of the 
Pie Kind — The Magpie and its Congeners— Jay — The Woodpecker 
and its Congeners, Wryneck, Nuthatch — The Cuckoo and its 
Varieties — The Parrot and its Congeners — The Pigeon and its Con- 
geners, Rock Dove, Ring Dove — Birds of the Sparrow Kind, Song 
Thrush, Missel Thrush, Blackbird, Redwing, Fieldfare, Ring 
Ouzel, Water Ouzel, Starling, Sparrow, Greenfinch, Crossbill, 
Grossbeak, Chaffinch, Yellow Hammer, Bunting, Siskin, Wheat 
ear — The Nightingale and other Soft-billed Birds, Nigntingale, 
Redbreast, Sky-Lark, Wood-Lark, Grasshopper-Lark, Black-cap, 
Blue Titmouse, Wren, House Wren, Golden Crested Wren, 
Willow Wren, Wood Wren — White-ear — Pied Wagtail, Grey 
Wagtail, Yellow Wagtail — Rock or Shore Pipit — Meadow Pipit or 
Tit — The Canary and other Hard-billed Song Birds — Goldfinch — 
Bullfinch — Common or Brown Linnet — Mountain Finch or Brara» 
bling — The Swallow and its Congeners — House Swallow — Chimney 
Swallow — Swift — Cape Swallow — Sand Martin — Cliff Swallow — 
Esculent Swallow — European Goat-sucker — The Humming Bird and 
Its Varieties. 
VJ. ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES OF BIRDS, FISHES, 
AND INSECTS, &c. By Captain T. Brown. 

Birds of the Crane Kind — Small Birds of the Crane Kind — Water- 
Fowl — The Penguin Kind — Birds of the Goose Kind — The Duck 
and its Varieties — Cetaceous Animals — Fishes in General — The 
Shark Tribe — The Ray Tribe in General — The Lamprey and its 
Congeners — Sturgeons in General — Spinous Fishes — The Mackerel 
Tribe— The Chsetodon Tribe— The Perch Tribe— Surmullets in 
General — Gurnards in General — The Doree Tribe — Sticklebacks— 
The Mullet Genus— Eels in General— The Cod Tribe— Flat Fish in 
General — The Sucking Fish Tribe — The Salmon and its Congeners 
— The Pike and its Congeners — The Herring and its Congeners — 
Flying Fish in General — The Carp and its Congeners — Crustaceous 
Animals in General — The Tortoise and its Congeners — Testaceous 
Shell Fish — The Frog Tribe — Lizards and their Congeners — Serpents 
in General — Anecdotes of Insects — Concluding Remarks on Insects 
— Worms — Zoophytes — Animalculae. 

28. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO 
THAT WHICH IS TO COME, delivered under the similitude 
of a dream, wherein is discovered the manner of his setting out, 
his dangerous journey, and his safe arrival at the desired country. 
In three parts. By John Bunyan. " I have used similitudes * 
— Hosea xii. 10. With Eight Page Illustrations. 

19. LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS AND NAVAL 
HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, from the Days of Caesar 
to the Present Time. By Dr. John Campbell. Seventh 
Edition. Revised and Corrected. Illustrated by Portraits 
Numerous Facsimiles and Engravings, and Plans of Battles. 

Contents — Chapter I. — The Britons — The Romans — The Saxons 
— The Danes — The Normans — Alfred — Cceur-de-Lion — Reign of 
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Henry the Seventh — Origin of the Royal Navy as a distinct service 
— Henry the Eighth — Edward the Sixth — Mary — Sir John Cabot- 
Sebastian Cabot — Howard — Sir John Dudley. 

Chapter II. — Reign of Elizabeth — Her precautions to restore 
her Fleet — The Spanish Armada — Howard of Effingham — Earl of 
Essex — Sir John Hawkins — Sir Francis Drake — Sir Martin Frobisher 
— Earl of Cumberland — Sir Robert Dudley — Sir Richard Grenville — 
James Lancaster. 

Chapter III. — Reign of James the First — Sir William Monson— 
Quarrels with the Dutch— Sir Walter Raleigh — Reign of Charles the 
First — Sir Robert Mansel — Sir William Monson. 

Chapter IV. — Naval History during the Commonwealth — The 
Protectorate — Wars with the Dutch — War with Spain — Admiral 
Blake — The Restoration — Charles II. — Struggle with the Dutch for 
the Sovereignty of the Seas— James II. — Duke of Albermarle — Earl 
of Sandwich — Prince Rupert — Lawson — Kempthorne — Ayscue — 
Spragge. 

Chapter V. — Reign of William and Mary — War with France — 
Reign of Anne, 1689 to 1714 — War with France and Spain — 
Admiral Benbow — Sir Cloudesley Shovel — Sir George Rooke, and 
others. 

Chapter VI. — Reign of George I., 1714 to 1727 — Byng, Lord 
Torrington — Action off Messina — Sir William Jumper — Reign of 
George II., 1727 to the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748 — Capture 
of Portobello — Admiral Vernon — Sir Charles Wager — Sir John 
Norris — Sir Peter Warren — George II., from the Peace of Aix la 
Chapelle to his death in 1760 — The Seven Years' War — Admiral 
Tohn Byng, his Trial and Execution — Taking of Quebec — Destruc- 
tion of the French Fleet in Quiberon Bay — George III., from his 
Accession to the Peace of Paris in 1763 — Successes in the West 
Indies — Actions with the Spanish — Admiral Boscawen — Hawke — 
Lord Anson, and others. 

Chapter VII.— George III., 1763 to 1783— Progress of Dis- 
covery — Byron — Captain Cook — War of American Revolution — War 
with France — War with Spain — War with Holland — Siege of Gib- 
raltar — Barrington — Keppel — Rodney — Kempenfelt — Loss of the 
Royal George — Sir John Moore — Maurice Suckling— Sir Charles 
Hardy — Sir Hyde Parker — Paul Jones. 

Chapter VIII.— George III., 1783 to the Peace of Amiens, 
1802 — First War of the French Revolution — Sidney Smith at Toulon 
— Lord Hood at Corsica — Horatio Nelson — Howe's Victory of the 
First of June — Lord Bridport at L'Orient — Blanche and Pique — 
Sidney Smith taken prisoner — Nelson at Elba — Successes in the 
East and West Indies — Keith Elphinstone at the Cape — Mutiny at 
Spithead and the Nore — St. Vincent — Camperdown — Cadiz — Santa 
Cruz — The Nile — Acre — The Baltic — Saumarez in the Mediter- 
ranean — Peace — Lord Howe — Lord St. Vincent — Sir Sidney Smith — 
Lord Duncan. 
Chapter IX.— Memoir of Lord Nelson. 

Chapter X. — George III., from 1806 to 1820— The French 
still humbled at Sea — Bombardment of Copenhagen — Detached 
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Actions— War with the United States— Criticism on the American 
Accounts— Peace— George IV., 1820 to 1830 — William IV., — 1830 
to 1837 — Victoria, 1837 to 1848 — Collingwood — Cochrane — Trou- 
bridge — Hood — Bridport — F^mouth — Codrington — Stopford 
Napier. 

Chapter XI.— The Modern British Navy. 

jo. MEMORABLE WOMEN: The Story of their Lives. By 
Mrs. Newton Crossland. Eight Illustrations by Birket 
Foster. Fifth Edition. 

" ." . . . How to live 

And how to die, forms the great question still." 
Contents — Rachel Wriothesley — Lady Russell — Madame d'Arblay 
and Mrs. Piozzi— Mary L. Ware— Mrs. Hutchinson and Lady Fan- 
shawe— Margaret Fuller, Marchesa Ossoli— Lady Sale. 

31. THE MISSIONARY IN MANY LANDS : A Series of In- 

teresting Sketches of Missionary Life and Labours, and of the 
Progress of the Gospel in Foreign Countries. By Erwin House, 
A.M. Illustrated and Enlarged. 

Contents— The Ship Duff and her Voyage— A Long Night of 
Toil — The Pioneers in Bengal — Then and Now in New Zealand — 
The Cannibals of Fiji — Eighteen Months in a Death-prison — 
Christian Martyrs of Madagascar — The Island Orphan Brothers. 

32. INTERESTING CHAPTERS IN SCRIPTURE HISTORY 

AND BIBLE ILLUSTRATION, comprising the Literary 
History, Unity, Science, Agriculture, and Natural History of the 
Bible, &c. Illustrated and Enlarged. 

Contents — Literary History of the Bible — The First entire Pro- 
testant English Version of the Bible — The Unity of Holy Scripture 
— The Science of the Scriptures — The Scriptural Objection to the 
Science of Geology Considered — Ancient Religions — The Lost Tribes 
of Israel — Adoption — Crucifixion — Nineveh and its Remains — Tyre 
— Petra, the Long-Lost Capital of Edom — The Church in the Cata- 
combs — Illustrations of Scripture — The Agriculture of the Bible — 
The Ancient Cedars of Lebanon — The Serpent of the Bible- 
Locusts — Camels — Dogs in Eastern Cities. 

33. THE HELPING HAND : A Guide to the New Testament. 

By Adelaide Alexander. Illustrated and Enlarged. 
" The entrance of Thy words giveth light, and giveth understand- 
ing unto the simple." 

34. THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY IN THEIR 

EXTERNAL DIVISION. Concisely and popularly set forth. 
By Charles P. McIlvaine, D.D. Edited by Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory. Eight Illustrations. 

Contents— Introductory Observations— Authenticity and Integrity 
of the New Testament— Credibility of the Gospel History— Argu- 
ment from Miracles— Argument from Prophecy— Divine Authority 
of Christianity from its Propagation— Argument from its Fruits- 
Inspiration and Divine Authority of the Scriptures. 
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35. OUR EXEMPLARS, POOR AND RICH ; or, Biographical 

Sketches of Men and Women who have, by an extraordinary use 
of their opportunities, benefited their fellow-creatures. Edited 
by M. D. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. With a preface by 
Lord Brougham. Eight Illustrations, 

Contents — The Earl of Shaftesbury— Jacques Jasmin— John Bunyan 
—The King of Portugal— Bridget Burke— Sister Nathalie— Rosa 
Governo — Francoise Caysac — Louisa Schepler — Christopher Thom- 
son — Sir Henry Havelock— Joseph Tuckerman, D.D. — Robert 
Stephenson— Edmund Burke — Dr. Chalmers— David Livingstone — 
Hugh Miller — Christopher Columbus— The Earl of Derby— Dr. 
John Thomson — Harriet Ryan — Captain Machonochie — Catherine 
Wilkinson— John Smeaton — Frddenc Auguste Demets — The Vicomte 
Br&ignieres de Courteilles — Paul Louis Verdier — Sarah P. Remond 
— Sarah Martin — Sir Rowland Hill— Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy — Lady 
Noel Brown. 

36. LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN ON VARIOUS IMPOR- 

TANT SUBJECTS, and Gems of Thought. By HENRY 
Ward Beecher. With Portrait and Illustrations. 

Contents — Industry and Idleness — Twelve Causes of Dishonesty — 
Six Warnings— The Portrait Gallery— Gamblers and Gambling— The 
Strange Woman — Popular Amusements — Relative Duties — Gems of 
Thought. 

37. LIFE THOUGHTS. First and Second Series complete. # By 

Henry Ward Beecher. With copious Index and portrait. 

38. LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. By M. S. 

De Vere. With preface by Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

Contents— Only a Pebble— Nature in Motion— The Ocean and its 
Life— A chat about Plants— Younger years of a Plant— Later years of 
a Plant— Plant-Mummies— Unknown Tongues— A Trip to the Moon. 

39. WONDERS OF THE DEEP. In Earth, Sea, Rock, and 

River. By M. S. De Vere. Companion to " Leaves from 
the Book of Nature." 

Contents— Fable and Facts— Odd Fish— Pearls— Corals— The 
Knight in Armour— A Pinch of Salt— Mine Oyster— Light at Sea— 
Light-House Stories— A Grain of Sand— Mercury— The Earth In 
Trouble, 
y;. CHOICE TALES By. T. S. Arthur. Portrait and other 
Illustrations. 

Contents— The Widow's Son— The Reclaimed— The Drunkard's 
Wife— The Moderate Drinker— The Broken Merchant— The Man 
■m'th the Poker— The Drunkard's Bible— After To-day— Signing 
the Pledge. 
41. THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN; or, A Familiar Illustration of the 
Principles of Christian Duty. By Jacob Abbott. 

Contents— 1. Confession— II. The Friend— III. Prayer— IV. Con- 
sequences of Neglecting Duty— V. Almost a Christian— VI. Diffi- 
culties in Religion— VII. Evidences of Christianity— VIII. Study of 
the Bible— IX. The Sabbath— X. Trial and Discipline— XL Per- 
sonal Improvement — XII. Conclusion. 
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42. ROBINSON CRUSOE, OF YORK, Mariner ; with an Account 

of his Travels round Three Parts of the Globe, complete. 

43. THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Including the Sequei. 

44. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS, trans- 

lated from the Arabic. A new and beautiful edition, printed from 
a new type, with numerous Illustrations in the Text. 

45. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. Sequel 

to above. 

46. HEROINES OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. By the 

Rev. James Gardner, A.M., M.D. Illustrations by Birket 
Foster and others. 

Contents : — Mrs. Susan Huntington —Viscountess Glenorchy— Miss 
Cuvier — Mrs. Isabella Graham — Mrs. Mary M. Ellis— Miss Smelt — 
Mrs. Margaret Wilson— Miss Martha Reed — Mrs. Harriet W. L. 
Wilson — Mrs. W. W. Duncan. 

47. MINISTERING MEN ; or, Heroes of Missionary Enterprise. 

By the Rev. James Gardner, A.M., M.D. 

Contents : — Henry Martyn— Felix Neff— John Eliot— Dr. Carey — 
John Campbell — Dr. Morrison — Dr. Heber— John Williams — C.T. E. 
Rhenius— George Whitefield. 

48. WILL ADAMS, THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN 

A Romantic Biography. By William Dalton. Illustration 
in the Text, and 8 Page Illustrations. This work is intended to 
illustrate the habits, customs, and manners of the Japanese. 

49. FAMOUS REGIMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY : 

Their Origin and Services. By W. H. D. Adams. Numerous 
Illustrations. 
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THE LIBRARY OF EXCELLENT LITERATURE. 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d., or extra gilt edges, 2s. each. 

1. THE FRIENDS OF CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTA 

MENT ; or, Faith and Love Exemplified in the Lives of tho^ 
who befriended Him when on Earth. By the Rev. Dr. Adams 

Contents — The Wise Men from the East — Simeon— John the Bap- 
tist — The Bridegroom and Bride at Cana — The Twelve Apostles— 
The Children in the Temple— The Woman with the Alabaster Box- 
Martha and Mary — Simon the Syrenian — The Penitent Thief — The 
Relenting Crucifier— Joseph of Arimathea — The Women at the 
Sepulchre. 

2. THE BELIEVER'S JOURNEY AND FUTURE HOME 

IN THE BETTER LAND. By the Rev. A. C. Thompson. 
With a Preface by the Rev. W. Archer, London. 

Contents— The Pilgrimage — Clustor of Eshcol — Waymarks — 
Glimpses of the Land— The Passage — Recognition of Friends— The 
Heavenly Banquet— Children in Heaven — Society of Angels — Society 
of the Saviour— Heavenly Honours and Riches— No Tears in Heaven 
— Holiness in Heaven— Activity in Heaven— The Resurrection Body 
— Perpetuity of Bliss in Heaven. 

3. FAMILY PRAYERS FOR EVERY MORNING AND 

EVENING IN THE MONTH. With Supplementary forms 
of Prayer for private use &c. By the Rev. J. Raven, M.A. 

4. SELECT READINGS FOR USE IN DOMESTIC WOR- 

SHIP. The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, with brief 
Practical Annotations. By the Rev. J. Raven, M.A. 

5. THE ROUGH WIND STAYED, and other Papers. By the 

Rev. W. J. Brock, B. A., late Incumbent of Hay field, Derbyshire. 

Contents— The Rough Wind Stayed— Elijah at Horeb— The Eagle 
stirring up her Nest — The swelling of Jordan — The Just suffering for 
the Unjust— The Sympathy of Christ— The Throne of Grace— Peace 
the result of Confidence in God — The Glorious Gospel — Meetnessfo? 
the Heavenly Inheritance — Departed Believers — The Cloud upon 
the Throne— The Old Paths. 

5. THE BRIGHT LIGHT IN THE CLOUD, and other Medi- 
tations. By the Rev. W. J. Brock. Author of " The Rough 

Wind Stayed." 

Contents — The Bright Light in the Clouds — Man's Frailty Con- 
trasted with God's Word — The Ten Lepers Cleansed — Lot's Wife — 
The Dark Mountains — Self-examination — The Little Flock — Christ 
Weeping over Jerusalem — Jesus Entering Jerusalem in Triumph — 
The Offering of Christ— The Tranfiguration of Christ— The Con- 
queror from Bozrah — Redeeming the Time. 
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LIBRARY OF THOUGHTFUL BOOKS. 

Elegantly bound, cloth, $s. 6d. each, Illustrated. 

j. THE WISDOM AND GENIUS OP Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, selected from his prose writings. By W. A. 
Clouston, with Portrait. Arranged into subjects, with a 
copious index. 

" His moral precepts are practical, for they are drawn from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with human nature, his maxims carrying conviction, 
for they are formed on the basis of common sense, and a very attentive 
and merited survey of real life." — Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

" Some readers delight in abstracts and epitomes." — Rambler. 

2. TREASURED THOUGHTS OP GREAT MINDS, 

with frontispiece in colours. 

Selected from the writings of Matthew Henry — Bishop Hall 
— Coleridge — Baxter — Adams — Mason — Flavel — McCheyne 
— Powell — Rutherford — Dyer — Jones — Romaine — Sibbs — 
Leighton — Paley — Bunyan — Quarles — H. Moore — Cecil — 
Penn — Fuller — Willison — Newton — R. Hall — Burke — Heme 
— Boston — South — Bacon — Southey, and many others. 

3. MAXIMS OP THE WISE AND GOOD, with frontis- 

piece in colours. 

Containing numerous readings from eminent Divines, Es- 
sayists and other authors, with many truisms, warnings, in- 
citements to good, mottoes, proverbs — a guide in life for all. 

4. EMBLEMS, DIVINE AND MORAL. By Francis 

Quarles. Numerous quaint illustrations. 

5. THE BEST WORDS OP THE BEST AUTHORS, 

with frontispiece, portraits in steel, and copious index of subjects. 

"Abstracts, abridgements, summaries, &c, have the same use with 
burning-glasses, to collect the diffused rays of wit and learning in authors, 
and make them point with warmth and quickness upon the reader's imagi- 
nation." — Swift. 

Choice extracts from Selden — Addison — Burke — Swift — Seneca — Lord 
Bacon — Smollett — Chesterfield — Hume — Pope — Sterne — Shenstone— 
Rousseau — Zimmerman — Dryden — Cowley — Lavater — Shaftesbury — 
Montaigne — Bruyere — Herbert — Bolingbroke — Fon tenelle — Butler — 
Churchill — Buckingham and others. 

6. THE GENIUS OP THOUGHT PROM THE 

WRITINGS OP THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 

With frontispiece portraits in steel and copious index of subjects. 

" I caution all writers without genius in one material point, which is 
never to be afraid of having too much fire in their works. I should 
tdvise rather to take their warmest thoughts, and spread them abroad 
apon paper, for they are observed to cool before they are read." — Pope. 

Choice extracts from Goldsmith — Steele — Sir J. Reynolds — "Waller — 
passenger — Fitzosborne— Confucius — Fuller — Lavater — Burton — Plu- 
tarch—Cumberland — Milton — Tertullian — Cicero — Lord Herbert — 
SishopEarle — South — Sterne — Budgell — Shakspeare — Shirley — Franklin 
«nd others. 
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7. THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE AND 

WORDS THAT BURN. With frontispiece por- 
traits in steel. 

" Obscurity in writing is commonly an argument of darkness in the mind, 
the greatest learning is to be seen in the greatest plainness." — Wilkins. 

Choice extracts from Milton — Baker — Parnell — Burke — Rochester — Claren- 
don—Sir W. Raleigh— Bacon — Sir "VV. Temple — Sir P. Sidney — Southey 
■ — Young — Marvell — Ben Johnson — Hook — Tom Brown — Bolingbroke— 
Charron — Addison — Cotton — Baxter — Akenside and others. 

8. THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Containing 

proofs of the authenticity and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; a sum- 
mary of the History of the Jews ; an account of the Jewish Sects ; and a 
brief statement of the contents of the several books of the Old and New 
Testaments. By the late George Tomline, D.D., F.R.S., Lord Bishop of 
"Winchester. 

Contents. — Part i, Chapter I. — Of the authenticity and inspiration of the 
Books of the Old Testament. 

Chap. II. — Of the contents of the several Books of the Old Testament. 

Chap. III. — The Old Testament History abridged, and the History of the 
Jews continued to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 

Chap. IV. — Of the Jewish Sects — I. Of the Scribes. II. Of the Pharisees. 
III. Of the Sadducees. IV. Of the Nazarites. V. Of the Herodians. 
VI. Of the Galilxans. VII. Of the Publicans. VIII. Of the Essenes. 
IX. Of the Proselytes. X. Of the Karaites. 

Part 2.— Chap. I.— I. Of the Canon of the New Testament. II. Of th« 
Inspiration of the Books of the New Testament. 

Chap. II. — I. History of St. Matthew. II. Genuineness of his Gospel. III. 
Its Date. IV. Language in which it was written. V. Observations. 

Chap. III.— Of St. Mark's Gospel. I. History of St. Mark. II. Genuine- 
ness of his Gospel. III. Its Date. IV. Observations. 

Chap. IV. — Of St. Luke's Gospel. I. History of St. Luke. II. Genuineness 
of his Gospel. III. Its Date. IV. Place of its Publication. V. Obser- 
vations. 

Chap. V. — Of St. John's Gospel. I. History of St. John. II. Genuineness 
of his Gospel. III. Place of its Publication. IV. Its Date. V. Obser- 
vations. 

Chap. VI. — Of the Acts of the Apostles. I. Genuineness of this Book. II. 
Its Contents. III. Its Date. IV. Place of its Publication. V. Impor- 
tance of this Book. 

Chap. VII— Of St. Paul. I. History of St. Paul to his Conrersion. II. To 
the end of his first Apostolical journey. III. To the beginning of his second 
Apostolical journey. IV. To the end of his second Apostolical journey. 
V. To the end of his third Apostolical journey. VI. To his release from 
his first imprisonment at Rome. VII. To his Death. VIIL.His character, 
and observations upon his Epistles. 

Chap. VIII. — Of the genuineness and arrangement of St. Paul's Epistles. 

Chap. IX. — Of the Epistle to the Romans. I. Date and other circumstances 
of this Epistle. II. The introduction of the Gospel into Rome. III. 
Design and substance of this Epistle. 

Chap. X. — Of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. I. State of the Church at 
Corinth. II. Date of this Epistle and occasion of its being written. III. 
Its Contents. 

Chap. XL — Of the second Epistle to the Corinthians. I. The occasion of 
this Epistle being written. II. The Date and Substance of it. 

And other Twenty-one Chapters containing an exhaustive examination and 
explanation of the other Books in the New Testament. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 



Cloth, 2s., or gilt edges, side, and back, 2s. 6d. 

1. THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY AND ITS CONNEC- 
TED SCIENCES. By Edward Hitchcock, D.D. Cheap 
and Complete Edition. 

t. THE HAND OF GOD IN HISTORY ; or, Divine Provi- 
dence Historically Illustrated in the Extension and Establishment 
of Christianity. By Hollis Read, A. M. With Continuation 
and Preface by Rev. Dr. Cumming, F.RS.E. 

Contents — General Illustrations of Providential Agency — Art of 
Printing — The Reformation — Japheth in the Tents of Shem — God 
in History — God in Modern Missions — Hand of God in Facilities 
and Resources by which to Spread Christianity — The Field Prepare* 
— Mohammedan Countries and Mohammedanism — Hand of God ia 
the Turkish Empire — Africa the Land of Paradoxes — The Americans 
— The Jews — The Nestorians — Europe in 1848 — Remarkable Provi- 
dences, &c. 

3. THE PLANETARY AND STELLAR WORLDS : A Popular 

Exposition of the Great Discoveries and Theories of Modem 
Astronomy. By Professor Mitchell. With Additions and. 
Preface by J. Glaisher, Greenwich Observatory. Twenty-one 

Illustrations. 

Contents — An Exposition of the Problem which the Heavens present 
for Solution — The Discoveries of the Primitive Ages — Explanation 
of the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies— Discovery of the Great 
Laws of Motion and Gravitation — Universal Gravitation applied to> 
the Explanation of the Phenomena of the Solar System — The 
Stability of the Planetary System — The Discovery of the New 
Planets — The Cometary Worlds — The Scale on which the Universe 
is Built — The Motions and Revolutions of the Fixed Stars — Recent 
Discoveries. 

4. WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM IN THE SHADOW OF 

MONT BLANO AND THE JUNGFRAU ALP. By Rev. , 
Dr. Cheever. With Corrections and Preface by Rev. J. 
Stoughton. 

6. BOGATZKY'S GOLDEN TREASURY FOR THE CHIL- 

DREN OF GOD, consisting of Devotional and Practical 
Observations for every day in the Year. 

7. SAUL OF TARSUS ; The Pharisee, the Convert, the Apostle, 

and the Martyr. By Rev. Thornley Smith. Illustrated. 
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S. LIFE AND DARING EXPLOITS OF LORD DUN- 
DONALD. 

Contents— Ancestry and Early Days— Early Cruises— Training In 
Seamanship — A Fruitless Expedition — Cruise of the "Speedy," A 
Career of Captures — On Shore without Employment — Afloat again, 
a Rich Harvest of Prizes — Enters Parliament — Cruise of the " Im- 
perieuse " — Cochrane stands a Siege— The Basque Roads— Coch- 
rane's Plan of Attack — A Singular Imprisonment — The Stock 
Exchange Trial — Fighting once more, but under a Foreign Flag- 
Closing Years of Repose and Redress. 

9. TRUE STORIES OF THE TIMES OF RICHARD II. 

Illustrating the History, Manners and Customs of that King's 
reign. By Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A. With Illustrations. 

Contents— Berwick Castle— The Battle at the Church of Nevele— 
Wat Tyler's Rebellion — Singular Adventure of the Earl of Flanders 
The Passage of the River Lis — The Surprise of Oudenarde — The 
Tilt— Deep Scheme of the Duke of Brittany— The Lost Pennon- 
Grand Doings at Paris — Two Heads better than One ; or, the 
Castle of Ventadour — The Famous Tournament of St. Inglevere — 
Narrow Escape of Sir Oliver de Clisson, Constable of France — A 
Masked Dance at the French Court— King Richard's Irish Ex- 
pedition—The Challenge— Flint Castle ; or, the King's Greyhound 
—Coronation of the Duke of Lancaster— The Death and Funeral of 
King Richard II. 

JO STORIES FOR ALL READERS. By Rev. J. VouNO, 

M.A. 

" Real life has extravagances that would not be admitted to 
appear in a well-written romance, they would be said to be out 01 
Nature." — CeciFs Memoirs of Newton. 

Contents — The Brothers — The Separation — A Providential Journey 
—Lake Erie— Results— A Tale of the Kremlin— The Alibi— A 
Modern Xantippi — The Slave Trade — The Village Clergyman — The 
Conscientious Hair Dresser— The Genuine Philosopher — The Tp- 
umph of Feeling — Changes. 

XI. ORNAMENTS DISCOVERED. Illustrated. 

aa. MAMA'S NEW BIBLE STORIES FROM THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. By Emily G. Nesbitt. 
With Eight Illustrations. 

Contents— Old Testament.— Lot— The Good Servant— Rahab 
—Jericho — Ai — The Story-Tellers, &c. — Gideon — Lamps and Pit- 
chers—The First King— David's Sin— The Undutiful Son— Solomon's 
Temple— Rehoboam— The Mother and Child— The Good King— 
The Uncle and Aunt — The Wicked King and Queen — The Two 
Friends — More about Ahab — Another Good King. 
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New Testament.— John the Baptist — King Herod — Cleansing 
the Leper — The Storm at Sea— The Ruler's Daughter — The Widow's 
Son— Blind Bartimeus — Purifying the Temple — The Widow's Mite 
—The Last Supper — Peter's Denial — The Holy Spirit — Ananias and 
Sapphira — The First Martyr. 

Parables. — The Lord and His Husbandmen — The Sower — The 
Ten* Virgins — The Two Houses — The Unmerciful Servant — The 
Prodigal Son. 

13. ELM GRANGE ; or, A Summer in the Country. By E. A. M. 

Eight Illustrations. 

Contents — Going into the Country — The Journey — The Arrival — 
The Nursery — Cowslips — The Cuckoo — Hill End — The Farmyard — 
The "Rabbits — Master Willie — Malvern — The Sunday Morning after 
— Hay-Making — Dinner in the Hay-Field — Going Home. 

,4. THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTLESS AND THE 
THOUGHTFUL ; or, Inducements for Scientific Inquiry. By 
Mrs. C. H. Smith. Numerous Illustrations. 

Contents — Introductory Chapter — The Atmosphere — On the Earth 
— On Water— The Vegetable Kingdom — The Animal Kingdom — 
The Celestial System — Conclusion. 

■$. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO 
THAT WHICH IS TO COME. By John Bunyan. With 
Explanatory Notes. By Rev. W. Mason and others, and a Life 
of the Author. With Numerous Illustrations. 

f>. THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM. With 

Eight Illustrations. 

7. TRAVELS, VOYAGES, AND ADVENTURES IN 

STRANGE COUNTRIES AND FOREIGN PARTS. By 

Peter Parley. Eight Illustrations. 

8. PEARLS OF SHAKSPEARE : a Collection of the most 

brilliant passages found in his plays. Illustrated by Kenny 
Meadows. 

9. ORATIONS. LECTURES, AND ESSAYS, By Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

to. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 

i. THE COUNTRY OF THE DWARFS. By Paul du 
Chaillu. Numerous Illustrations. A book of stirring adven- 
ture in Africa. 

2. THE LAIRD'S RETURN, AND WHAT CAME OF IT : 
A Story for Young People. By Geraldine Stewart. With 
Illustrations by T. Morten. 

13. THE MYTHOLOGY OF ALL NATIONS. Adapted to the 
Biblical, Classical, and General Reader. By George Crabbe, 
A.M., of Magdalen College, Oxford. .Numerous Illustrations. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 



Illustrated and handsomely bound, gilt edges, imperial i6mo, square, 

2,s. 6d. each. 

1. PARLOXJE PASTIMES, a Repertoire of acting Charades, 

Fireside Games, Enigmas, Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, 
Arithmetical and Mechanical Puzzles, Parlour Magic, &c. Nu- 
merous Illustrations. 
This is a delightful book for the young, and calculated to render home happy. 
Contents — Acting Charades — Pantomime Charades — Dialogue 
Charades — Tableaux Vivants — The Magic Lantern — Fireside Games 
— Enigmas — Charades — Logogriphs — Arithmetical Puzzles — Me- 
chanical Puzzles — Conundrums — Transpositions — Anagrams — Re- 
buses — Parlour Magic — Curiosities of Science — The Secret of Ven- 
triloquism. 

2. GAMES FOR ALL SEASONS : Consisting of In-door and 

Out-door Sports, Athletic Exercises, Fireside Amusements for 
Winter Evenings, Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, Riddles, 
Puzzles, Conundrums, Magic and Legerdemain, Fireworks, &c, 
&c. Numerous Illustrations. A Sequel to " Parlour Pastimes. " 
General Contents. — Out-door Games : Cricket — Croquet — Parlour 
Croquet — Troco, or Lawn Billiards — Red, White, and Blue— Aunt 
Sally— Jack's Alive — Skittle Games — Aquatic Sports — Minor Outdoor 
Sports — Archery — Gymnastics. In-door Amusements: Chess — Magic 
and Mystery — Fireworks — Domestic Pets — The Riddler — Forfeits — 
Little Fortune-Teller— The Magic of the Ancients— The Portable 
Diorama — Foot Ball. 

3. THE FROST KING- ; or, The Power of Kindness, and how it 

Prevailed over Fear and Cruelty. Illustrated. 

Contents — The Frost King ; or, The Power of Kindness — Eva's 
Visit to Fairy Land — Lily Bell and Thistle Down— Little Bud— Lit- 
tle Sunbeam's Song of Clover Blossom — Little Annie's Dream — Star 
Twinkle ; or, The Flower's Lessons on Humility — The May Day 
Festival — The Voice of the Wind — Ripple, the Water Spirit — Fairy 
Song. 

4. JOY ; or, New Drawing Room Charades for Home Performance. 

By Annemina de Younge. Illustrated. 

Contents — Mis(s)-for-tune — For-give — Ring-let — Com(e)-fort — 
Plain-tiff— Off-ice— Mess-age— The Sleeping Beauty — Love under a 
Mask— New Year's Eve. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 



lustrated and handsomely bound, gilt edges, imperial i6mo, square, 
2s. 6d. each. 

HAPPY HOURS AT WYNFORD GRANGE : A Story for 
Children. By Cuthbert Bede. Four Coloured Illustrations. 

Contents— Eleanor Wynford— The Young Architect — The Nursery 
at Wynford Grange — Games and Lessons — A Holiday Walk — 
Calling upon Friends — The Doll's Tea Party — An Evening's 
Pleasure — Christmas Characters — The Child's Costume Ball — The 
Christmas Tree — All things come to an end. 

AUNT DOROTHY'S STORY-BOOK FOR A GOOD CHILD, 
A NAUGHTY CHILD, AND A MEDDLESOME MATTY. 
By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Four Illustrations. 

Contents— Ellen's Holiday— The Golden Gates— The Selfish Boy— 
The Mysterious Letter. 

THE LITTLE SILVER BARREL, and other Tales. By 
Paul Musset. Illustrations, 

Contents — The Little Silver Barrel — Mabel, and her Fairy Friends 
— The Adventures of Peter Pry — The Three Wishes. 

THE BOOK OF SPORTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Containing Games, Recreations, and Amusements for the Play 
Room and Play Ground, at Home or at School. By William 
Martin. Numerous Illustrations. 

Contents — Games with Marbles — Games for Cold Weather — Danger- 
ous Games — Gymnastics — Cricket — Swimming — Gardening — Carpen- 
tering — Keeping Poultry — Bees. 

VESSELS AND VOYAGES, a Book for Boys. By Unclb 
George. Numerous Illustrations. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
By Ingram Cobbin, M.A. 

THE ALBERT BOOKS. Complete in One Volume. 
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CHOICE BOOKS FOR YOU NG PERSONS. 

is. each, cloth, Illustrated. 

1. Bright Gems for the Young. A Collection of Little Stories 

with Great Meanings. 

2. Sparkling Gems : Being Short Stories for the benefit of Young 

People. 

3. Bright Diamonds, Set in Short Stories for the Young. 

4. Sparkling Diamonds, in Lessons for Young Readers. 

5. The Sacred Mountains. By Rev. J. T. Headley. 

6. The Fountain of Living Waters. 

7. Sacred Scenes and Characters. By Rev. J. T. Headley. 

8. Gutenberg and the Lost Child. 

9. The Little Shoemaker ; or, Where the Truth takes Root God 

will make of it a Goodly Tree, 

so. Hugh Fisher ; or, Home Principles. 

11. Patient Waiting, No Loss. By Cousin Alice. 

12. No Such Word as FaiL By Cousin Alice. 

13. Contentment Better than Wealth. By Cousin Alice. 

14. The Sacred Plains. By Rev. J. T. Headley. 

15. The Successful Boy; or, The Duties of Masters and Ap. 

prentices Illustrated and Enforced. 

16. The Widow's Sixpence. 

17. Annandale. A Tale of the Scottish Covenanters. 

1 8. Ten Nights in a Bar Room. A Temperance Tale. By T. S. 

Arthur. 

19. The Basket of Flowers. 

20. History of Susan Gray. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

si. The Phenomena cf the Four Seasons. By Professor Hitch* 

COCK. 

Series to be continued. 



READINGS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 



Foolscap 8vo, cloth, is. each, Illustrated. 
a. The Widow's Son. By T. S. Arthur. 
.2. The Drunkard's Wife. By T. S. Arthur. 

3. The Broken Merchant. By T. S. Arthur. 

4. The Lighted Way. 

5. Learning better than House. 
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USEFUL WORKS. 



1. TAKE MY ADVICE ; A Book for Every Home, giving com* 

plete and Trustworthy Information on everything pertaining to 

Daily Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., 360 pp. 

Contents — Household Management — Domestic Cookeiy — Brewing 

and Distilling — Domestic Medicine — Domestic Chemistry — Clothing 

Garden Management — Law of Agreements, Leases, I O U's, Bills 

of Exchange, &c. — Trade, Artistic, and Scientific Facts — Etiquette 

and Manners — In-door and Out-door Games — Domestic Pets — 

Domestic Pests — Ladies Work — Something for Everybody — and 

other matters. By the late Editor of the Family Friend. 

• # * This is one of the most complete books of the kind ever offered to the 

^ublic, and published at an unusually low price. 

2. THE BOOK OP DATES ; or, Treasury of Universal Refer- 

ence, comprising the principal Events in All Ages, from the 
Earliest Records to the Present Time. With Index of 
Events and Numerous Tables of Permanent Interest to the 
Student. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., more than 800 pages 
of closely printed matter. 

3. A COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HER MA- 

JESTY'S CIVIL SERVICE ; containing in full the Exami- 
nation Papers for every Department used since the Appointment 
of the Commissioners ; Full Details of the Limits of Age and 
Qualifications of Candidates ; Hints to Candidates for every 
Office ; and Copious Tables of the Emoluments and Superannu- 
ation Allowances of every Civil Servant in Great Britain, 
Ireland, India, and the Colonies. By a Certificated Candidate, 
an Officer of Her Majesty's Civil Service. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

4. THE MANSE GARDEN ; or, Plain Instructions in the Plea- 

sant Culture of Fruit Trees, Flowers, Vegetables, and Sweet 
Herbs, for the Beauty and Profit of the Villa or Farm. By 
Nathaniel Paterson, D.D. Fifteenth Thousand. CrowB 
£vo, cloth, 2s. 

This is a complete and practical guide for gardening in all depart- 
ments. It is divided into three parts, viz., Forest and Fruit Trees, 
Vegetables and Sweet Herbs, and Flowers, on all of which such in- 
structions are given as can be easily carried out. This work also con- 
tains a select list of trees and flowers, a list of hardy, half hardy, and 
tender annuals, biennials, perennials, alphabetical list of particula! 
flowers, monthly summary of gardening work in season, &c. &c. 
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5. READINGS FOR YOUNG MEN, MERCHANTS, AND 

MEN OP BUSINESS, containing numerous Maxims, Truisms, 
and Articles on Probity and the Management of Business on 
Sound and Honourable Principles. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

6. COSLEBS IN SEARCH OF A COOK; with Divers Receipts 

and other Delectable Things relating to the Gastronomic Art. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Contents. — In Search of a Cook— On the Principle and Practice 
of Eating and Drinking — Income and Expenditure — Station in 
Life — Choice of Company — Conduct during Dinner — Breakfasts — 
Luncheons and Suppers, and Bills of Fare and Receipts for Fifty- 
three Different Dinners, &c. 

7. GESENIUS' HEBREW GRAMMAR. Translated without 

Abridgment, by T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in the 
Literary and Theological Institution at Hamilton, New York, 
with a Course of Exercises and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, by the 
Translator. A New Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 5*. 

8. THE BROAD LINE DRAWING-BOOK, for the use of 

Young Beginners, containing nearly One Hundred Drawings of 
Objects. Sixth Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ditto, ditto, in Five Parts, each complete and sold sepa- 
rately, with covers printed in gold, 6d. each. 

9. BLACKWOOD'S SHILLING ATLAS ; containing 13 Maps, 

corrected up to the Present Time. Coloured. Copious Index 
and handsome Wrapper printed in Colours, royal 4to, making it 
the most elegant and complete Atlas ever issued at the price, is. 

10. BLACKWOOD'S HAND ATLAS; containing 12 Maps, 

Coloured. Royal 8vo, is. 

11. THE TEMPLES OF THE HEBREWS : Their Courts, Sanc- 

tuaries, Furniture, and Festivals. An Epitome of the Laws, 
Literature, Religion, and Sacred Antiquities of the Jewish 
Nation. By the Rev. T. Bannister, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
•js. bd. 

12. THE INFALLIBLE READY-RECKONER. With Com- 

plete Interest Tables, and much Useful Information. By W. 
Coxhead. iSmo, cloth, is. 

13. THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW CLEARLY EX- 

PLAINED, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. This work con- 
tains a vast amount of reliable information of a practical character, 
necessary to all engaged in mercantile pursuits, or, indeed, to all 
who mix in society ; with a copious Index of Reference, by which 
any subject sought for may be easily found. 
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TAKE MY ADVICE SERIES. 



i. ON HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 
DOMESTIC COOKERY. By the late Editor of the 
" Family Friend." Illustrated, is. 

2. ON COOKERY, containing recipes for Fifty-three different 

Dinners, &c, is. Containing also an Essay on the Principles 
and Practice of Eating and Drinking — Income and Expenditure 
— Stations in Life — Choice of Company — Conduct during 
Dinner — Remarks on Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners, and 
Suppers — Recipe for a Pic-nic — An Invitation to Dinner, &c, 
&c. 

3. ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE, DOMESTIC 

COOKERY, BREWING, &c 6d. 

Instructions simple and useful. 

4. ON LAW, TRADE, SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

FACTS. 6d. 
Numerous useful hints and technical information. 

5. ON GAMES, AND HOW TO PLAY THEM. 

Domestic Pets — Domestic Pests, &c. 6d. 

Contents. — Cricket — Billiards — Bagatelle — Chess — Draughts 
— Backgammon — Dominoes — Solitaire — Fox and Geese — Loto 
—Whist— Cribbage— Ecarte— All Fours— Blind All Fours- 
All Fives— Loo — Vingt-et-un — Speculation — Bezique — Drole 
— Dogs — Fowls — Birds, and how to manage them — Insects, 
&c, &c. 

6. ON ETIQUETTE AND MANNERS, LADIES' 

WORK, GARDEN MANAGEMENT, &c. 6d. 
Containing also — Modes of addressing persons of rank — Ladies' 
Toilette— Etiquette of Courtship— Marriage— The Language 
of Flowers— Dancing— Knitting and Crochet, with Diagrams 

Wool -work — Flowers — Paper Flowers— Potichomanie — 

Married Women's Rights— Married Men's Rights— Master 
and Servant's Act — Government Annuities— Author's mode of 
correcting Press Proofs — Garden Management — Greenhouse, 
&c. &c. 
J. THE YOUNG WIFE'S GUIDE IN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HER INFANT. By 
Henry Davies, M.D. Containing all that is necessary 
for a Mother to know, also Infantile Disorders— Hints on 
Nursery Discipline — Domestic Remedies, &c, &c. is. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



1. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP THE ENGLISH NA- 
TION, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Cloth, 
Illustrated. $s. 

2. THE CURATE OF INVERESK : A Clerical Autobiography. 
By Bracebridge Hemyng. Crown 8vo, cloth. Sj. 

3. THE SEVEN SISTERS OF SLEEP : A Popular History oi 
the Seven Prevailing Narcotics of the World. By M. C. COOKE, 
Director of the Metropolitan Scholastic Museum. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Illust. 7s. 6d. 

4. THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, ART, AND LITERA- 
TURE IN RUSSIA. By F. R. Grahame. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
•js. 6d. 

5. ARMINIUS ; or, The History of the German People and their 
Legal and Constitutional Customs, from the days of Julius Ccesar 
to the days of Charlemagne. By the late Thomas Smith, F.S. A. 
Edited by his Son. Crown 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

6. THE APPLICATION OF PROPHECY TO THE CRIMEAN 
WAR; or, From the Accession of Louis Napoleon to the Throne 
of France to the Present and Future Times. " By G. B. HiL- 
debrand. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

7. LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL, Practically Considered and 
Applied. By Alexander Roberts, D.D. $s. 

8. THE QUEEN'S PARDON. By Mary Eyre. 5.?. 

9. THE YOUTH'S BIBLE AND COMMENTATOR : Being the 
Holy Scriptures written in a Simple and Attractive Manner for 
the Young. By Ingram Cobbin, M.A. A New Edition, 
Revised and Corrected, with Numerous Illustrations, &c. Im- 
perial, gilt edges, extra cloth. $s. 

10. PRACTICAL HYDROPATHY (Not the Cold- Water System). 
Including plans of Baths, and Remarks on Diet, Clothing, and 
Habits of Life ; with Simple Directions how to carry out the 
Treatment at Home, and to meet sudden attacks of Disease or 
Accidents. Illustrated with 160 Anatomical Engravings, Plans 
of Baths, &c. By John S medley. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

11. LADIES' MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HYDROPATHY 

(Not the Cold- Water System). With various new External Applica- 
tions ; also Directions how to carry out the Treatment for Chil- 
dren and Adults, &c, &c. By Mrs. Smedlev. Cloth. 2s. 
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BLACKWOOD'S LONDON LIBRARY. 



Fcap. Svo, Coloured Wrappers, 2s. each. 

SUITABLE FOR RAILWAY READING. 

i. Living for Appearances. A Tale. By the Brothers Mayhew 
Illustrated by M'Connell. 

2. The Two Brothers; or, The Family that Lived in the First 

Society. By M. Raven. 

3. The Ghost-Seer. By Schiller. 

4. Hargrave ; or, The Adventures of a Man of Fashion. By Mrs. 

Trollope. 

5. The Robertses on their Travels. By Mrs. Trollope. 

6. The Three Cousins. By Mrs. Trollope. 

7. Men of Capital. By Mrs. Gore. 

8. Preferment. By Mrs. Gore. 

9. The Man About Town. By Cornelius Webes. 

10. The Absent Man. By Cornelius Webee. 

11. De Clifford ; or, The Constant Man. 

12. The Mysterious Parchment. By Rev. J. Wakemak. 

13. The Captain's Daughter. 

14. How I Tamed Mrs. Cruiser. By Geo. Augustus Sala. 

15. Tales from the Operas. 

16. The Ticket-of-Leave Man. 

18. Lorimer Littlegood, Esq., a Young Gentleman who wished to 

see Society, and Saw it accordingly. 

19. Sea-Drift. By Vice- Admiral Robinson. 

20. Fair and False. 

21. The Fortunes of the House of Pennyl. 

22. Wanderings of a Pilgrim. By Dr. Cheever. 

23. Confessions of a Horse-Dealer. 

24. Miss Brown. A Romance. By Brough. 

25. The Male Flirt ; or, Ladies Beware of Him. Bv Mrs, Gordon 

Smythies. 

26. The Minstrel and the Maid of Kent By Captain Curling. 
*?. The Mariner's Compass. 
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Uniform with the " Successful Merchant" 

HEADINGS for YOUNG MEN, MERCHANTS, 
MEN OF BUSINESS, Ac, containing numerous 
Maxims, Truisms, and Articles on Probity and on 
the Management of Business on Sound and ! lonour- 
able Principles, forming a most excellent guide for 
all. Crown 8vo., prico Is. 6d. 
"Much that may very profitably be remembered," — Glob*. 

CONTINTi. 



Activity is not always Energy 

Advice to a Reckless Youth 

Advice to a Young Tradesman 

Aidl and Hindrances to Success 
in Mercantile Pursuits 

A Modol Warehouse 

Anecdote for Young Men enter- 
ing Commercial Life 

Aphorisms for Business Men. 

A Word to Young Men 

A Wor 1 to Merchants 

A Wheeling Article 

Be careful of Small Tliirgs 

Business first, 'hen Pleasure 

Byeand-Lve 

CarlyleV Advio» to Yonag 
Men 

Character and Capital 

Cheer up 

Choice of Friends 

Competition in Trade 

Courage 

Delays 

Depend on Yourself 

Difficulty and Perseverance 

Duty of Trusting to Ourselves 

Easy Way of Gaining or Losing 
Five Years of Life 

Energy vtrivt Despair 

Energetic Men 

Firmness important to the Mer- 
chant 

Four Good Words 

Gambling 

Getting on in the World 

Good Adv! ;e 

Habits of a Man of Busing, 

How to Prosper in Business 

How to make Money 

Importance of Trifles 

Industry and Integrity 

Tnduttry and its Blessings 



Integrity the Foundation of 

Mercantile Character 
Integrity of Character 
It will never Do to be Idle 
Keep your Promise 
Make a Beginning 
Maxims for Guidance through 

Life 
Moral Agriculture 
Much Wisdom in Little 
Necessary Hints to thoe that 

would be Rich 
Never Do too much at a Time 
Now I 
Parsimony and Economy In 

Trade 
Perseverance 
Pick up that Pin, or Jnts for 

Business Men 
Rules for Reading 
Save, Save, Save T 
Self-Reliance important to the 

Merchant. 
Self-Re]iance 
Sincerity and Insincerity 
Steadiness of Purpose 
Stick to your Business 
The Begininge of Character 
The Good Merchant 
The Man of Business and ths 

Business Mau 
The Man retired from Business 
The Right Aim 
The Right Man for Business 
The Secret of Success 
The True Man of Business 
To Day and To-Morrow 
To-Morrow 

What a Man of Business should be 
~?hat a Merchant should bv 
What is Luck? 
Wild Young Men 
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